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| *Norina Greco. 


| Carried all things before her in a sweep of intensity and dramatic tempera- | 
| ment of no ordinary calibre. This soprano has a truly dramatic singing | 
| 






























style, a largeness of utterance, and a heroic accent that were genuinely | 
thrilling.” —PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, DFC. 14, 1945 | 











Consistent Acelaim 
from Press and Publie 
Again Highlights 
Another Season of 
Notable Triumphs y 


te “ ... a voice of rich timbre, glowing color, consider- 
able beauty . . . highly distinguished .. . ” 
Philadelphia Record, Dec. 14, 1945 


te “ ... she has a beautiful dramatic soprano and it is 
employed effectively with regard to production . . . the 
audience was thrilled ... ” 


Pittsburgh Press, May 9, 1946 


te “ ... sang with eminent distinction . . . capable of 
evoking great sympathy and Miss Greco in this respect 
more than rose to the occasion . . ..” 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, May 6, 1946 
- . sang in the grand manner, she was indeed im- 
pressive for Miss Greco is an artist as well as a singer. She 
has poise, reserve, style, a fine musical sense and a dramatic 
soprano voice of wide range which is augmented by an 
admirable and reliable technic. The audience interrupted 
with noisy approval before she had finished . . . ” 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Feb. 13, 1946 





LEADING Ss 
OPRANO 
+ FORMERLY WITH THE METROPO 
LITAN OPER 
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te ‘“... highest plaudits for singing went to Norina 
Greco . . . literally had her audience at her feet . . . her 
singing was thrilling and kept the audience on the edge of Engaged 
its seat...” San Antonio News, Feb. 22, 1946 


June-July 1946 .............. MEXICO 


¥e “All that native warmth, earnest and intelligent ap- 


proach, and a basically good voice could accomplish Miss 

Greco did accomplish.” j N. Y. Times August-Sept. 1946 ¢ 00 6.69.0 ate eee BRAZIL 
%e “Miss Greco’s performance was a crescendo of excite- Oct.-Nov. a LEADING ROLES 
ment and beauty. The great climax, sweeping up to high C ; WITH WAGNER OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


and down two full octaves, was arrestingly powerful.” 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 





*%& “Miss Greco outsang them all, chorus, orchestra in- For available dates, address: 
cluded. Superb singing in the title role. ‘ 
Detroit Evening Times 1401 Steinway Bldg. ® New York 19, i 2 
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Toscanini Given 
La Scala Ovation 


Conductor Leads Orches- 
tra After Fifteen Years 
Absence 

MILAN 


‘THE 168-year-old La Scala, like 

the legendary Phoenix, arose 
from the ashes of World War II 
when Arturo Toscanini. led the 
Opera House chorus and orchestra 
in an all-Italian program of opera- 
tic music in the rebuilt theatre on 
the evening of May 11. It was the 
first time he had conducted in his 
native Italy since a Fascist slapped 
him 15 years ago at Bologna for re- 
fusing to conduct the Giovinezza, 
hymn of the party. 

In addition to- those among the 
audience who had paid $22 for or- 
chestra seats (scalpers were asking 
$200 plus) and the fortunate 600 in 
the top balcony, who got seats for 
seventy cents, were the occupants 
of the royal box—at the special re- 
quest of Toscanini—20 inmates 
from the Home of Old Musicians, 
founded and endowed by Giuseppe 
Verdi. 

At one minute before nine o’clock 
the small, slightly stooped figure, 
well known to so many, appeared 
from the wings and strode, with 
the familiar businesslike air to the 
podium. As the audience arose and 
roared its welcome, two names were 
heard again and again over the 
tumult—Italia and Toscanini. 

The air bombing of August, 
1943, had reduced the auditorium of 
the celebrated opera house to rub- 
ble; fire followed explosion and 
only the stage was saved. But upon 
this occasion, the restoration was 
almost complete. All within was 
refurbished, repainted and_ re- 
plastered and the walls of cream, 
gold and maroon housed a 20-foot 
chandelier of crystals—some of 
them missing, but on order in Czech- 
oslovakia, which is eager for a con- 
signment of Italian typewriters in 
exchange. 

The conductor visited the recon- 
structed building on the afternoon 
of the concert with his daughter, 
Countess Wally del Castelbarco, 
and he remarked that the acoustics 
were “as good as ever, if not bet- 
ter.” The work was done at the 
cost of half a million dollars and 
with the help of high priorities 
from Allied Military Government 
officials. The restoration was super- 
vised by Captain Clement C. Petril- 
lo of the American Army, nephew 
of James C. Petrillo, president of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. Captain Petrillo was instru- 
mental in bringing the conductor 
back to Milan to conduct at the re- 
opening of the theatre of which he 
started as director in 1898. 

The program that Toscanini 
chose for the opening was, much 
of it, music that had its first per- 
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Above: Preparing the interior of the war- 

damaged La Scala Opera House in 

Milan, Italy, as viewed from the stage. 

Above right, Toscanini conducts the 

opening concert in the restored building. 

Right, the exterior of La Scala during 
restoration 


formance in the historic La Scala 
and included the Overture to La 
Gazza Ladra by Rossini, which 
opened the concert, followed by two 
excerpts from William Tell, Moses’ 
Prayer; the Overture to Verdi’s 
Vespri Siciliani, a chorus and Ov- 
erture from Nabucco, and the same 
master’s Te Deum. 

For the second half, the Inter- 
lude and third act from Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut and the Prologue 
to Boito’s Mefistofele were given. 
The evening’s soloists were Renata 
Tabaldi, Yolanda Gardino, Gio- 
vanni Malipiero, Tancredi Pasero, 
Mafalda Favero and Mariano Sta- 
bile. 
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Menotti Opera Acts as Prologue to Columbia Festival 


The Medium Is Cast in 
New Form — Concert 
Series Follows 


COMPOSER who has written 
three operas and has seen and 
heard all of them publicly pro- 

duced may reasonably be expected 
to have hit his stride by the time he 
reaches his fourth. Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti is such a composer, and his 
fourth lyric drama was set before 
the public on May 8 at Brander 
Matthews Theatre, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as a sort of prologue and 
adjunct to the university’s second 
annual Festival of Contemporary 
and American Music on the follow- 
ing weekend. It was produced by 
the Columbia Theatre Associates in 
collaboration with the university 
music department. 

The work is a chamber opera, 
called The Medium, in two acts of 
about an hour and a half playing 
time. It symbolizes, says Mr. Me- 


notti, who wrote his own libretto, 
“the tragedy of a person caught be- 
tween two worlds—a world of real- 
ity which she cannot wholly com- 
prehend, and a supernatural world 
in which she cannot believe.” This 
person is Madame Flora, a spiritist 
medium who cheats her clients with 
fraudulent seances and manifesta- 
tions with the aid of her daughter 
and a faun-like, mute boy whom she 
has adopted. The frowsy charlatan 
plies her trade with derisive cyni- 
cism until, in the midst of a seance, 
a cold, unearthly hand places itself 
about her own throat. Terrified, she 
exposes her tricks to her clients, 
who imperturbably refuse to be un- 
deceived; and, unable to accept a 
supernatural explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, she takes to the idea that 
the mute, Toby, has sought to kill 
her. She threatens and beats the 
boy and finally turns him out of the 
house against the pleas of her 
daughter Monica, who is in love 


with him, but, while Madame Flora 
sits in a drunken stupor, Toby re- 
turns in search of Monica. The old 
woman is roused in a frenzy of fear, 
seizes her revolver and puts several 
shots through the curtain of her 
spirit cabinet where she senses that 
danger lurks. Shrouded in the cur- 
tain, Toby’s body tumbles to the 
floor. 


The foregoing sketch of the plot 
establishes the Grand Guignol char- 
acter of the composition. It stems 
directly from Puccini’s Triptych, 
and most particularly from Il Tab- 
arro. It develops and holds together, 
dramatically, quite as well as the 
latter and does so with a good deal 
more economy of means. The text 
is in every-day English, though not 
in American vernacular since the 
action seems to take place some- 
where in Europe and a generation 
or so ago. This gives the realistic 
touch to which the orchestra contrib- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Kirkpatrick, Schneider, 
Saidenberg and Jennie 
Tourel Are Soloists 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


of 18th century colonial governors, 

18th century music held sway for 
two series of three concerts each 
which constituted the Williamsburg 
Festivals, resumed May 13-15 and 
May 16- 18. For the first time since 
1942, the strains of the harpsichord 
sounded through the candle-lit ball- 
room of the Governor’s Palace for an 
absorbed audience of about 150 and 
an overflow into the adjoinine supper 
room, as Ralph Kirkpatrick, festival 
director, opened the first program 
with the Pepusch-Arne Overture to 
The Beggar’s Opera, which had inau- 
gurated the return of music to the 
palace in the first series of concerts 
on May 23, 1938. 

The more to transplant the audience 
back to the days when Williamsburg 
was the Virginia capital and great 
events were stirring in the colony, the 
music chosen was almost entirely that 
of masters who could be identified 
with the Virginia of that time. Of 
the composers represented on the 
three programs, only Couperin, oddly 
enough, did not appear in contem- 
porary records, according to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick. Thus the atmosphere, 
heightened by the gracious propor- 
tions of the ballroom, the colonial 
costumes of the hostesses and “lack- 
eys”, the sheen of candle-light on 
crystal chandeliers, royal portraits, 
gold mirror frames and rare old w 
gently led the listener back a couple 
of hundred years in his own history, 
so that it might have been the com- 
pany which, in Governor Spotswood’s 
time, was treated to “fine Appearance, 
good Diversion, and splendid Enter- 
tainments” as an early writer “+ 
scribes. 

Assisting Mr. Kirkpatrick in the 
programs, which were repeated in 
toto, were Alexander Schneider, 
violin, and Donald Saidenberg, cello, 
while Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano 
of the M€tgopolitan, was soloist on 
the third evenings. With the resump- 
tion of the May concerts came the 
announcement that a similar festival 
will be scheduled for the week of 
Oct. 14, as was formerly the custom. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s gifts as _per- 
former and scholar, well known to 
metropolitan audiences, were at the 
service of the entire festival. His 
“Notes on the Musick”, printed in the 
old English with its long *s’s”, con- 
tributed a great deal to AS enjoy- 
ment of the music and provided some 
sidelights on the musical activities of 
Williamsburg in the 18th century. 
The first night’s program was entirely 
his, and he delighted a rapt audience 
with performances of the Vivaldi- 
Bach Concerto Op. 3, No. 3, two 
charming pieces by Claude Balbastre, 
with whom Martha Jefferson studied 
in Paris, and Rameau’s Les Niais de 
Sologne. 

Before intermission, he introduced 
a newly completed forte-piano, de- 
signed by John Challis, on which he 
Fischer’ half of the 12 Variations on 

ischer’s Minuet by Mozart, repeat- 
ing the whole on the harpsichord 
after intermission. The differences in 
tone-quality between the earlier and 
later instruments interested the audi- 
ence, but the really esoteric experi- 
ence of the evening came at the end, 
when after a brilliant rendition of 
Scarlatti’s Five Lessons for the 
Harpsichord, Mr. Kirkpatrick an- 
some 


which he 


ie a setting restored to the elegance 


nounced that he would play 
Bach on the clavichord, 
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Williamsburg Festival Resumes 
With 18th Century Music 


claimed is his favorite keyboard in- 
strument. Fortunately. for his devo- 
tion and fer the listeners’ enjoyment, 
the acoustics of the ballroom are 
extraordinarily fine so that every tiny 
tinkle could be heard throughout the 
series of Bach Preludes which the 
versatile performer lovingly played. 

Mr. Schneider and Mr. Saidenberg 
joined Mr. Kirkpatrick for the second 
evening when sonatas by Handel (A 
major), Mozart (D major, K. 306) 
and Tartini (Devil’s Trill) were the 
chief works, along with the Couperin 
“concert”, Rittrato dell’ Amore and 
the Haydn Trio in E flat, the latter 
calling for the forte-piano. Immense 
gusto was the keynote of performance 
in all these works, as in the Corelli 
Sonata in F and the Mozart Sonata 
in C (K. 296) which they played the 
third evening. This was at once a 
cardinal virtue, for the performers’ 
affection for this beautiful music was 
everywhere apparent and was con- 
ductive to some affecting moments, 
particularly in the slow movements of 
the Tartini and the Haydn, and in 
the fragrant airs and graces of the 
Couperin suite. 

But once in a while their enthu- 
siasm led Mr. Kirkpatrick into a 
hurrying of tempo in the fast move- 
ments and Mr. Schneider to a fuller, 
more boisterous tone than was com- 
mensurate with the music, the other 
instruments or the room. However, 
these stresses and strains were par- 
donable in the warmth of their evi- 
dent emotion—and of the hall—and 
were relatively unimportant in the 
overall picture which was one of 
felicity and charm. Mr. Saidenberg’s 
musicianship, unpretentious but sterl- 
ing, was always in the vein, 

Mr. Schneider's eloquent perform- 
ance of the Mozart D major, with its 
free, rhapsodical Allegretto, won an 
ovation, to which he responded by 
playing the Prelude in E flat from 
the Bach Partita for violin alone as a 
tribute to the supper room listeners, 
who could hear but not see the par- 
ticipants. 

Miss Tourel was the star of the 
third program, very handsome to look 
at in a dramatic and becoming gown, 
very much the mistress of style in 
Handel, Rameau, Purcell and Haydn, 
and in excellent voice, which. means 
unalloyed pleasure to the ear. With 
harpsichord accompaniment she sang 
first the Sommi Dei from Handel’s 
Radamisto, then with harpsichord and 
cello, the same composer’s O Sleep 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me from 
Semele and the Air Tendre from 
Rameau’s Cantata L’Impatience, with 
its grave legato and tremulous trills. 

The high point of her contributions 
was reached in the following Purcell 
group, in the dramatic song, From 
Rosie Bow’rs, culled, as were If 
Music be the Food of Love and What 
Can We Poor Females Do, from the 
posthumous Orpheus __ Brittanicus. 
Described by his wife as “the last 
song that Mr. Purcell sett, it being 
in his sickness”, this extended air is 
of truly magnificent scope and allows 
a gamut of expression to the artist. 

In her attempt to make Don 
Quixote forget Dulcinea, the singer, 
Altisidora, tries a “whimsical variety, 
as if I were possessed with several 
degrees of Passion—sometimes I’ll be 
fond, and sometimes freakish; some- 
times merry and sometimes melan- 
choly—sometimes treat him with Sing- 
ing and Dancing, and sometimes scold 
and rail if I were ready to tear his 
Eyes out”. It was sung with tremen- 
dous verve and artistry by Miss 
Tourel, with harpsichord and cello 
accompaniment. Haydn’s The Mer- 
maid’s Song, tuneful and florid, was 
the singer’s next accomplishment, and 
she closed with five Scotch songs of 
Haydn, most with trio accompani- 
ment, of which the livelier, Saw Ye 
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Colonial Studios 


In a corner of the ballroom of the Governor's Palace where the festival concerts 
were given are the four soloists: from the left, Daniel Saidenberg, Alexander 
Schneider, Ralph Kirkpatrick and Jennie Tourel 


Johnny Coming and O Can You Sew 


Cushions, made the most favorable 
impression on this reviewer. 
As an encore, Miss Tourel sang 


Comin’ through the Rye to the supper 
room, with Mr. Kirkpatrick playing 
the old harpsichord which usually 
stands in the ballroom. The applause 
did not subside, and so she repeated 


Carmen to Open 
Hollywood Bowl 


Stokowski to Conduct 16 
Concerts — Soloists and 
Guests Artists Listed 


Los ANGELES.—Hollywood Bowl’s 
silver jubilee season of Symphonies 
under the Stars will open with a gala 
production of Bizet’s opera Carmen 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski on 
July 9. It will be repeated on July 
10 


During the 1946 summer season in 
Hollywood Bowl Mr. Stokowski, 
music director of the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony, will conduct 16 con- 
certs in addition to the two opera per- 
formances. Other nights will include 
ballet by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, noted soloists and Saturday 
night popular programs. 

For the opera the pricipals will in- 
clude Winifred Heidt in the title role; 
Ramon Vinay, Chilean tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and James 
Pease, baritone. Hugo Strelitzer will 
train the chorus and the Hollywood 
Bowl Association, Karl Wecker, man- 
aging director, will produce the work 
in cooperation with Boris Morros. 

Mr. Stokowski’s Tuesday night 
programs will be purely symphonic 
and on Aug. 29 he will direct the 
Bach St. Matthew Passion with the 
Greater Los Angeles Chorus of 1,000 
and soloists yet to be announced. 

Thursday soloists will be Isaac 
Stern, violinist; Jan Peerce, tenor; 
Patrice Munsel and Dorothy Maynor, 
sopranos, and Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ist. For Saturday night, the events 
will be the annual Gershwin Memor- 
ial concert, July 14, Paul Whiteman 
conductor; a Jerome Kern night with 
both the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
and Peter Meremblum Junior sym- 
phony participating; Veloz and Yo- 
landa, dancers; Motion Picture 
Academy Night with screen person- 
alities ; a Viennese night conducted by 
Robert Stolz with Miliza Korjus and 
John Carter, as soloists. Xavier 
Cugat will present music of the 








the mock-serious What Can We Poor 
Females Do, and was reluctantly let 
go by the audience, which seemed 
loath to have their section of the fes- 
tival finished. Another set enjoyed 
the same music the following three 
nights, and thus the Williamsburg 
musical venture can be said to be 
auspiciously restored. 
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Americas on the final Saturday. 

For his Music for Everyone Sunday 
night concerts, Mr. Stokowski will 
have the following soloists: Camilla 
Wicks and Roman Totenberg, violin- 
ists; Nadine Conner, soprano; Shura 
Cherkassky, Lester Donahue, Percy 
Grainger ‘and Dorothy Eustis, pian- 
ists, and as a novelty, Doris Stockton, 
marimba soloist. 

Guest conductors besides White- 
man, Meremblum, Stolz and Cugat 
will be: Macklin Marrow, Charles 
O’Connell, Izler Solomon, William 
Steinberg, Rudolph Dunbar, Constan- 
tine Bakaleinikoff, Johnny Green and 
Alfred Newman. 

The opening night Carmen, sung 
in English, will be the 771st event in 
the Bowl since it was opened in 1922. 





Metropolitan Opera 
Gets Guild Check 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild pre- 
sented a check for $25,000 to the 
Metropolitan Opera Association at its 
annual meeting in Town Hall on May 
14. Mrs. August Belmont, founder 
and president of the guild, ‘made the 
presentation on behalf of the 30,000 
members of the guild from whose dues 
a portion is taken for use by the asso- 
ciation, 

In the last 16 months, the guild has 
given $45,000 to the association’s pro- 
duction fund, of which $10,000 was 
utilized for last season‘s revival of Die 
Meistersinger. The fund now holds 
$60,000, which will be used for new 
production next season. 

The meeting’ was opened by Lucre- 
zia Bori, chairman of the guild. Other 
speakers were Mrs. Belmont, Evelyn 
Ploger, associate director of the guild ; 
Mrs. Walter Sands Martin, who intro- 
duced Robert Schmorr, a senior in 
Jamaica High School ‘and president 
of the student council of the guild, and 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, director of 
the guild. 

The meeting closed with a musical 
program by Dorothy Kirsten, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion. Miss Kirsten sang arias from 
La Bohéme and Herbert’s Natoma, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s song, The 
Nightingale and the Rose. 
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‘Tae Composen: Forcotren Man or tae Movies 


motion picture. 





Adolph Deutsch 


Arriving a few minutes early, I wait outside. 


one of the two writers of the screen play. 


Promptly at ten Leo Forbstein, the music department head, arrives and 
we file into the dimly-lit projection room, seating about fifty. Halfway 
forward is a long desk upon which are telephones, a volume regulator to 
control the sound, a buzzer signal and intercommunication phone that con- 


nects with the projectionist’s booth. 


As the small group settles itself it occurs to me that this is the first time 
any of us will have seen the entire picture in continuity. | reflect upon their 
intimate knowledge of each scene and compare it with the meager hints I 


had gleaned from reading the script, wondering 
if some day I would be invited to sit in at a 
story conference or preparation of a shooting 
script. 

Three Strangers is a story that picks up the 
lives of three persons unknown to each other 
and follows each separately to a tragic denoue- 
ment. One is a woman inclined toward Orien- 
tal mysticism and superstition; the second a 
lawyer who is the trustee for several large 
estates, and the third, a down-at-heel but literate 
young man who plays classical piano pieces, 
quotes fragments of poetry, and contemplates 
life through an alcoholic haze. 


Leit Motives Up-to-Date 

“The music”, Jean Negulesco says, “will be a 
big help in identifying the main characters”. 
“What do you think”, interjects Mr. Reinhardt, 
“of having three distinct themes?” “Excellent”, 
I agree. At this point Mr. Forbstein signals 
the operator with two buzzes and we’re off. 

As the first atmospheric shot of Piccadilly 
Circus fades in, my mind registers automati- 
cally: music must reflect cosmopolitan London, 
around 1938; that’s’ easy, I was born there. 
The camera wanders through the crowd and 
picks out Geraldine Fitzgerald (the most pre- 
possessing of the three strangers); I concen- 
trate on her characterization, seeking clyes for 
an appropriate theme. Even though she has 
spoken no words, I am influenced by her ap- 
pearance, her bearing, her facial expressions. 
All these must be reflected in the music. The 
second stranger looms out of the crowd; he is 
Sydney Greenstreet, “the Fat Man”. The cam- 
era lingers on him as his eyes follow Miss 
Fitzgerald appraisingly. I ask myself, “What 
kind of music does one write for a susceptible 
barrister ?”’ The third stranger is an old pro- 
jection-room friend of mine, he of the soft- 
boiled eyes, Peter Lorre. 

It is not long before the narrative absorbs 
my interest to the total exclusion of musical 
considerations. This is a healthy sign and I 
don’t resist it. Hold on! MHere’s that Chinese 
image, Kwan Yin, the “Goddess of Mercy”— 
here a symbol of mysticism and superstition. Big 
Ben starts tolling. The wind whips the cur- 
tains. A candle goes out. ‘Make a light !— 
The matches!” Miss Fitzgerald cries. Aha! I 
think, looks like a music cue. We watch the 
unwinding and interweaving of the three sep- 





(Adolph Deutsch is the composer of more than 50 motion 
picture scores. In addition to Three Strangers music 
has been heard in The Maltese Falcon, Action in the 
North Atlantic, and The Mask of Dimitrios. Mr. Deutsch 
is a member of the board on music of The Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and vice-president of 
the Screen Composers Association, This article is condensed 
from the Hollywood Quarterly.) 
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By Avo_eH DeuTscH 


HREE STRANGERS is a perfect example of 

my theory that there ought to be more writer- 
composer collaboration in films. | might as 

well start from the beginning and describe what hap- 
pened—and happens generally—in the scoring of a 


The telephone rings; it is Miss Sampson of the 
Warner Brothers music department. 
that the rough cut of Three Strangers will be run in 
Projection Room 6 at ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 
A small group of people 

arrive; Jean Negulesco, the director; Wolfgang Reinhardt, the supervis- 
“ ing producer ; George Amy, the cutter. I am introduced to Howard Koch, 


¥ . 


I am notified 





arate story threads. This is a daring essay in 
screen craftsmanship. 

The final reel is before us and the three 
strangers, propelled by an evil fate, are brought 
together. I see Miss Fitzgerald seated near a 
radio, listening to a description of the Grand 
National Steeplechase and oblivious to the rant~ 
ing of Sydney Greenstreet and piano playing of 
Peter Lorre. 
sound of piano is indicated for only a measure 
or two; the complete piece will be added in the 
re-recording process. Inexorably the emotional 
stress of the scene increases; I have a momen- 
tary flash of the musical problems to be solved, 
but the threat of impending violence commands 
my attention to the exclusion of technical prob- 
lems. The film fades out, lights flash on and we 
settle down to a review of the picture in relation 
to musical treatment. Nine reels of picture 
(roughly 90 minutes of screen play) are not 
quickly assimilated, the writer, director and pro- 
ducer having lived with the picture from its 
beginnings, whereas I am basing my opinions 
on the superficial impressions of a single screen- 
ing. My only advantages are a fresh perspec- 
tive and my past experience im scoring dramatic 
films. 

Thus begins a belated and makeshift collab- 
oration. The music I am about to write is 
expected to become an integral part of the 
screen play, heighten the emotional appeal, be 
so deftly a part of the drama that it has its 
effect upon an audience without their being 
conscious of it. “Unobtrusive” is the gold 
standard for a dramatic score. In the weeks of 
preparation of the script and with the knowl- 
edge that music was going to play an important 
part in their film, the writers did not discuss 
this basic component with the composer. The 
problem for me now is one of adapting music 
to the tempi of acting, the spaces between the 
spoken lines, fade-ins and fade-outs, gestures, 
reactions and a dozen other conditions arbi- 
trarily crystallized on the film. My job has 
become one of conforming rather than collabo- 
rating. 

We begin with Mr. Reinhardt’s suggestion of 
identifying each stranger with a distinctive 
theme. I add to the idea by naming specific 
instruments to characterize them further. We 
debate the proper place at which to introduce 
the individual themes (a decision that should 
have been made before the picture started shoot- 
ing). 

“If you would precede the main title with 
individual close-ups of the three principals and 
give each one footage enough, I could introduce 
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their themes effectively before the story begins”. 

The idea appeals to all present and we decide 
to use it if the “front office” authorizes the 
change. 

Another point is the very important one of find- 
ing a suitable device to punctuate the beginnings 
and endings of the three stories that interweave 
throughout the play. The visual one can be solved 
by using any one of a variety of optical distortions ; 
it is the oil dissolve that is chosen. To the audi- 
ence it will appear as a series of ripples across the 
screen that blur the images as they melt from one 
to the other. In matching this oil dissolve I must 
devise an unusual sound as if the music were being 
blurred by the same ripple. My inner ear suggests 
a small combination of instruments, some electric, 
that will produce an oily sound contrasting sharply 
with the legitimate instrumentation preceding it. 
Two vibraphones, two harps, marimba and cymbal, 
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Adelina Patti 
Verdi's Aida 


HE line of operatic succes- 
sion in New York leads 
from the Astor Place Opera 

House to the Academy of Music 
and thence to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with a brief but 
epoch-making side excursion by 
Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, on West 34th 
Street. Within the Academy and 
the Metropolitan have been con- 
summated the greatest deeds which 
the operatic annals of the city can 
show, though the contributions of 
the Hammerstein establishment, 
relatively few in number, were to 
be of seminal influence. 

The Academy of Music, on 14th 
Street and Irving Place, was be- 
gun in 1853 and opened on Oct. 2 of 
the following year. Actually it 
might be described as the bridge be- 
between New York’s operatic ado- 
lescence and its maturity. In con- 
ception the house was a nobler 
thing than the Astor Place theatre. 
It was designed, of course, as a 
place for wealth and fashion to 
show itself and to be seen. But it 
aspired, as well, to the cultivation 
of artistic taste and the dissemina- 
tion of musical knowledge. The au- 
ditorium was to be three times as 
capacious as at the Astor Place 
Opera . House, the prices were 
meant to be as low as those prevail- 
ing at Niblo's, Palmo’s and Castle 
Garden and its charter called for 
educational facilities and rewards of 
one sort or another. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
these far-darting plans did not ma- 
terialize in anything approaching 
their fullness. Ole Bull, the famous 
violinist, who managed the Acade- 
my very briefly early in its career 
did, indeed, wish to open a con- 
servatory there in 1855 and also of- 
fered a prize of $1,000 for “the 
best original grand opera by an 
American composer upon a strictly 
American subject.” Nothing came 
of either scheme. The first lessee 
of the new house was Max Maret- 
zek. Yet it was J. H. Hackett who 
opened the new theatre on Oct. 2, 
1854, with a company he had en- 
gaged to support the mighty Grisi 
and Mario at Castle Garden a short 
time before. The noted actor-man- 


ager considered the brilliancy of his 
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(Second of a series of three 
art 


stars ample justification to ask as 
high as $2 a seat. The public 
thought otherwise, though the in- 
augural opera was Norma, with 
Grisi in the name part and the 
great Mario as Pollione! Not even 
the speedy reduction of prices 
helped and in a couple of months 
the stockholders had to extricate the 
floundering Hackett from his dif- 
ficulties. 

It was a sorry beginning, yet by 
no means a prophetic one. For 
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Max Maretzek, conductor, impresario, 
first lessee of the Academy of Music 


more than 40 years (with interrup- 
tions, to be sure) the Academy of 
Music had its spectacular ups and 
downs, its woeful failures—both 
financial and artistic—its effulgent 
successes. But it lived on with 
ceaselessly varying luck as a home 
of opera till 1896. Even then it did 
not pass physically out of the pic- 
ture till 1925, after serving during 
its last 30 years as a theatre for 
large scale melodramas, musical 
comedies, occasional wandering 
opera troupes and, finally, moving 
pictures. The record of its fortunes 
would fill volumes. 

These fortunes touched all man- 
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ner of extremes. Managers rose 
and fell and rose again. Occasion- 
ally an impresario would take 
charge of the Academy, struggle to 
hold the fort against some rival 
down at Niblo’s or Burton’s or Cas- 
tle Garden, sooner or later succumb 
and not very long afterwards find 
himself running one of the older 
houses and fighting tooth and nail 
against that selfsame competitor, 
now ensconced at the Academy in 
his turn. The rivalry in the field 
of Italian opera was for a time un- 
remitting and ferocious and repeat- 
edly expressed itself in a change 
of managers. Indeed, it long re- 
mained a tradition for the Academy 
to have a new manager every year. 
Max. Maretzek, at first lessee, be- 
came conductor, then impresario, to 
be succeeded by Maurice Stra- 
kosch and he, in turn, by Bernard 
Ullmann, who later associated him- 
self in managerial duties for a while 
with the famous pianist, Thalberg. 
And so the merry-go-round con- 
tinued with occasional pauses till 
the advent of the great and unhappy 
James H. Mapleson in 1878. 
Everybody lost money in the end, 
often to a ruinous extent, whatever 
the passing manifestations of 
“gambler’s luck.” 

The singers who came and went 
(and were heard, most of them, in 
the other operatic theatres of New 
York) numbered some of the great- 
est of the great. Let us name a 
handful of them without striving to 
recount the numberless details of 
their achievements or to analyze 
their grand qualities. The roll call 
can hegin with Giulia Grisi and the 
tenor Mario (he who could “soothe 
with a note a soul in purgatory”) ; 
there follow through the years (but 
not, of course, in chronological se- 


quence) Adelina Patti, Christine 
Nilsson, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Anna Lagrange, Minnie Hauk, 


Emma Nevada, Etelka Gerster, Pa- 
repa-Rosa, Maria Piccolomini (Ar- 
temus Ward’s “Pickle-hominy”, who 
agitated “men’s bozzoms” and whom 








The Academy of Music on East 4th Street and Irving Place as it appeared in 
the early years of the 20th Century 
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Maria Piccolomini, soprano, and Pasquale 

Brignoli, tenor, as they appeared in the 

early days of the Academy of Music in 
Donizetti's Il Poliuto 


the British Chorley reproved for the 
lack of “maidenly reticence” in her 
performances); Pauline Lucca, 
Emma Albani, Sofia Scalchi, Pao- 
lina Rossini, Marimon, Frezzolini, 
Steffanoni, Lillian Nordica, Ilma di 
Murska. .. . Among the men: Pas- 
quale Brignoli (the Edgardo in the 
Lucia of Patti’s Academy debut) ; 
Amodio, Italo Campanini, Luigi 
Ravelli, Francesco Tamagno, Giu- 
seppe del Puente, Antonio Ga- 
| 

In its earlier days in New York 
italian opera had to compete, often 
violently and grievously, with opera 
in English. The Academy of Music 
had not progressed far when there 
arose a rival which proved far more 
menacing to the Italian brand. This 
was German opera or, more specifi- 
cally, Wagner opera. The earliest 
Wagner productions in New York, 
modest enough in their resources 
(particularly orchestral), did not 
blossom in the houses which har- 
bored Italian, French or English 
works, but had to be content with 
what were essentially side-tracks— 
unpretentious and middle-class East 
Side theatres; neighborhood play- 
houses, to use a term from a later 
age. 

In 1859, just as the town chanced 
briefly to be without opera, the con- 
ductor, Carl Bergmann, took advan- 
tage of the psychological moment 
and produced at the Stadt Theater 
(on the Bowery) Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser, with a Herr Pickaneser in 
the title role, a Mme. Siedenberg as _ 
Elisabeth and the Arion Singing 
Society as choristers. 

At the German Theater Bergmann’s 
path-breaking efforts were followed by 
Carl Ansch*tz and Adolph Neuendorff, 
the latter presenting not only Tann- 
hauser but also Lohengrin, in a man- 
ner as creditable as the available 
means permitted and marked, to some 
degree, by the correct spirit. In 1873 
Lohengrin was brought forward at the 
Academy, by the Strakosch company, 
but in Italian, and how correctly can 
be imagined. Nevertheless, the de- 
votees of Italian opera appear to have 
been delighted with this variation of 
their customary routine. Four years 
later Eugenie Pappenheim and her 
company, daring greatly, attempted at 
the Academy nothing less than Die 
Walkire. Only Mme. Pappenheim 
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herself (who undertook Briinnhilde) 
came with a certain degree of honor 
out of the fray and it is remarkable 
that Wagner’s cause did not suffer 
more thereby than it did. Nothing 
daunted the company undertook in 1878 
both Rienzi and the Flying Dutchman. 
Strictly speaking, these casual efforts 
were no more than a flash in the pan. 
The real history of Wagnerian opera 
in New York does not begin till the 
*80s and then on Broadway rather than 
on Irving Place. 

The career of the Academy of Music 
mirrors in its repertoire certain changes 
which in the course of a generation 
came over the musical tastes of the 
city. When the house opened the cus- 
tomary favorites of Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, early Verdi, Meyerbeer and 
other staples of the age constituted the 
bulk of the lyrical fare. A few decades 
later New Yorkers were hearing on 
14th Street not only the random sam- 
ples of Wagner just mentioned but 
had learned to know such works as 
Carmen, La Gioconda, Aida, Otello, 
Lakmé and Massenet’s Manon. 

Before leaving the variegated and 
conflicting destinies of the Academy 
of Music under its innumerable (and 
generally ill-fated) managements, let 
us allude to the unfortunate enterprise 
known as the American Opera Com- 
pany. The undertaking, whose moving 
spirit was the late Jeanette Thurber 
(likewise founder of the National Con- 
servatory in New York), was under 
the artistic guidance of Theodore 
Thomas. The company included some 
fine artists, among them Pauline L’ Alle- 
mand, Emma Juch, Mathilde Phillips, 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, William Can- 
didus, Myron Whitney, Charles Bas- 
sett, Alonzo Stoddard. Sharing musi- 
cal direction were Gustav Hinrichs 
and Arthur Mees. With ample finan- 
cial backing the company aspired to 
encourage American composers of 
opera by giving its entire repertoire 
in English. This comprised Goetz’s 
Taming of the Shrew, Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Delibes’ Lakmé, 
Wagner’s Lohengrin and Flying 
Dutchman, Mozart’s Magic Flute, Vic- 
tor Massé’s Marriage of Jeannette and 
Rubinstein’s Nero. 

Actually, there was no question of 
works by English or American com- 
posers, as might have been gathered 
from the rather silly publicity which 
prefaced the launching on Jan. 4, 1886 
Before the first season ended troubles 
began to appear, largely, it seems, from 
flagrant mismanagement. Efforts were 

made to reorganize the venture and, 
rechristened the National Opera Com- 
pany, it continued at the Academy into 


Luisa Tetrazzini 
as Lucia at the Metropolitan 
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1887. But its backers, affluent as they 
might be, were after all human and 
grew weary of pouring streams of gold 
into a bottomless pit. For all its pre- 
tentious aims, the company was .soon 
engulfed in catastrophe without having 
advanced the cause of American opera 
so much as a step. 

If the Academy of Music was con- 
ceived as an idealistic scheme the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, like its grand- 
sire, the house on Astor Place, owed 
its inception wholly to the urgencies 





Lillian Nordica as Isolde in the sec- 
ond act of Wagner's Tristan at the 
Metropolitan 


of social ambition. In his Chapters of 
Opera Mr. Krehbiel alludes to the 
“decay of the old Knickerbocker 
regime and its amalgamation with the 
newer order of fashionable society.” It 
was gradually becoming plain that 
these two elements of the rapidly grow- 
ing moneyed classes could not be prop- 
erly accommodated in the 14th Street 
house. The place simply had not 
enough boxes to go round and an opera 
box was an indispensable emblem of 
social rank. There was no lack of 
room in the rest of the Academy, but 
none of this available spaciousness was 
a proper substitute for the dazzling 
distinction conferred by a private box. 

And so artistic considerations did 
not enter into the impulses which 
prompted in 1883 the erection of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The lead- 
ing members of the corporation which 
built the place were James A. Roose- 


Feodor Chaliapin 
as Boris Godunoff 


velt, George Henry Warren, Luther 
Kountze, George Griswold Haven, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Adrian Iselin, 
George N. Curtis, Robert Goelet, 


Joseph W. Drexel and Levi P. Mor- 
ton. The architect, J. Cleaveland Cady, 





Jean de Reszke in the title role in the 
first act of Lohengrin 


had, it appears, no previous experience 
in constructing theaters. To this fact 
may be attributed some of the draw- 
backs which have characterized the 
Metropolitan down to the present day. 
The building rose quickly and every- 
thing was in readiness when the house 
opened on Oct. 22, 1883. 

The Metropolitan Opera House as 
we know it differs in some of its vis- 
ible features from the theater which 
New Yorkers of the ’80’s patronized. 
The proscenium arch is changed (and, 
incidentally, more ornate), the old- 
fashioned stage apron has disappeared 
and various other physical traits have 
been modified or eliminated. How the 
old social set would react to the recent 
transformation of the second tier of 
boxes into an extra balcony may be 
left to the imagination. 

However, the alterations which 
gave the Metropolitan substantially 
the appearance it has at present 
were primarily the results of a 
fire which, in August, 1892, burned out 
the stage, greatly disfigured the audi- 


Lilli Lehmann 
in the title role of Bellini's Norma 





Marcella Sembrich in the mad scene of 
Donizetti's Lucia, in which role she made 
her debut at the Metropolitan in 1883 


torium and necessitated the cancella- 
tion of an entire season (it is mg ore 
incidentally, how many of New York’s 
operatic theaters have been partly dam- 
aged if not wholly destroyed by fires!). 

The Metropolitan’s first season was 
inaugurated with Gounod’s Faust, sung 
in Italian by a cast whose chief lumi- 
naries were Christine Nilsson, Sofia 
Scalchi, Italo Campanini, Giuseppe del 
Puente and a Signor Novara—all of 
them old and valued acquaintances 
from downtown. Two nights later the 
attraction was Donizetti’s Lucia with 
a new singer, destined to make history 
in New York—Marcella Sembrich. 
The third night offered Il Trovatore, 
the fourth I Puritani, the fifth Mignon 
—and so it went. Those who imagine 
that those early performances at the 
Metropolitan were radically different 
from what had been given at the Acad- 
emy or infused with a new spirit are 
wide of the mark. In many cases the 
variations were almost imperceptible. 

The opera wars of an older day were 
destined to be renewed at once. The 
manager of the Metropolitan’s first 
season was Henry E. Abbey. Colonel 
Mapleson and the sponsors of the 
Academy of Music took up the gauge 
of battle and launched another season 
on Irving Place the same night as the 
new establishment. If Mapleson had 
lost some of his strongest artists to 
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(Continued from page 3) 

utes with mild dissonances and certain 
angularities in harmony. The singing 
is mostly continuous recitative of fair- 
ly conventional stamp, although there 
are a few lyrical passages in aria 
style for. Monica and Flora. These 
roles were taken by Evelyn Keller 
and Claramae Turner, respectively. 
Miss Keller had the best vocal mate- 
rial and made the most of it with a 
voice of lovely quality and power. 
Miss Turner’s music was mainly 
hysterical or ejaculatory, but, thanks 
to a superb sense of theatre, she 
utilized it skilfully as an adjunct to 
a masterful dramatic characterization. 
One of the most brilliant performances 
was that of Leo Coleman, as Toby. 
Making no sound, he mimed the part 
of the alternately passionate, fearful, 
mystically inscrutable gipsy boy with 
full credibility and really fine percep- 
tion. The parts of the duped clients 
were ably performed by Beverly 
Dame, Virginia Beeler and Jacques 
LaRochelle. 

On the basis of our original pre- 
sumption, we cannot award Mr. 
Menotti a place of exceptional honor 
among composers for the lyric theatre. 
After four public productions, he has 
not demonstrated that he has anything 
basically original to say nor any 
particularly original way of saying it. 
He has tried, it seems, for a synthesis 
of 19th century lyricism and 
century realism and functionalism. 
But, instead of a synthesis, he has got 
a tpourri. 

is does not mean that his work 
is bad. Far from that, it is very good 
of its kind. Its virtue is its theatrical 
awareness. Mr. Menotti has developed 
a reliable feeling for dramatic struc- 
ture and movement. He knows about 
climaxes and how to build up to them, 
and he maintains a relentless hold 
upon his auditors’ interest in the un- 
foldment of the narrative. There are 
no walleys of indecision; and no waits 
while the music catches up with the 
drama. He understands prosody, too. 
His lines are skilfully cadenced and 
his musical stresses come at the 
natural and proper places. He also 
has a dependable knowledge of the 
orchestra in relation to the voice 
which he treats in the later Verdian 
manner as a support for, and occa- 
sionally a collaborator in, the vocal 
development. In short, he is a good 
workman and should now consider 
himself well established as an expert 
purveyor of musico-dramatic enter- 
tainment. Let the operatic succession 
take care of itself. 

The Medium was commissioned by 
the Alice M. Ditson Fund and was 
staged by Mr. Menotti. Otto Luening 
was the musical director and con- 
ducted the five performances. 

New Work by Martha Graham 

Serpent Heart, a dance composition 
by Martha Graham built around the 
myth of Medea and Jason with a 
score by Samuel Barber, had its world 
premiere on May 10 in the McMillin 
Academy Theatre. The audience in- 
cluded several of America’s leading 
composers and conductors as well as 
many representatives of the Stage. 
Miss Graham’s newest work, which 
she terms “a dance of possessive and 
destroyi love,” was commissioned 
by the Alice M. Ditson Fund. It was 
preceded on the program by Appalach- 
ian Spring, which had been commis- 
sioned two years ago by the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, with 
Aaron Copland supplying the music. 
In both cases, the commissions have 
been brilliantly executed by Miss 
Graham and her musical collaborators. 

The new work has only four 
characters, One like Medea, danced 
by Miss Graham; One like Jason, 
danced by Erick Hawkins; the Daugh- 
ter of the King, danced by Yurigo, in 
her first major role; and The Chorus, 
danced by May O’Donnell. The 
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The seance scene from the first act of The Medium (above), in 

which the singers are (left to right) Jacques LaRochelle, Claramae 

Turner as the Medium, Beverly Dane and Virginia Beeko. Right: 

The unusual love scene and "duet" which takes place between a 

mute, Leo Coleman, and Evelyn Keller 4s Monica, in which all the 
singing is done by the girl 


terrifying climax, when the Medea 
gives way to the jealous hatred and 
rage in her heart and destroys those 
whom she has loved. In this passage, 
Miss Graham dances an actual serpent 
rite which is one of the most powerful 
things she has ever done. Yuriko 
brought to the Daughter of the King 
exactly the right touch of dignity and 
innocence, and her movement was 
superb. Flawless in its rhythm and 
line, her performance revealed a born 
dancer. Mr. Hawkins and Miss 
O’Donnell both danced well, though 
they were not as forceful as they had 
been in Dark Meadow. Both of their 
roles will doubtless be strengthened. 

Serpent Heart is a study in mad- 
ness and magic, as well as a human 
drama, and Mr. Barber had a chal- 
lenging assignment in writing the 
music for it. But from the first meas- 
ure, with their ominous harmonies and 
restless rhythm, it was obvious that he 
had grasped the spirit of the dance. 
His score is consistently helpful to the 
action and it is dramatic. There are 
a few places in which the instrumen- 
tation sounds thin, but as a whole the 
piece is well knit. 

Isamu weneeee setting displayed 
once again t sensitive feeling for 
space and for symbolism which make 
him an ideal collaborator for Miss 
Graham in works of this sort. Edythe 
Gilfond’s costumes were also a re- 
inforcement of the tragic dignity of 
the work. Louis Horst and the cham- 
ber orchestra gave a telling perform- 
ance-of the new score and a radiant 
one of the Copland music for Appa- 
lachian Spring. In this latter and 
familiar composition both Miss Graham 
and the Bride and Merce Cunning- 
ham as the Revivalist outdid them- 
selves, and the rest of the cast were 
in fine form. 


Orchestral Novelties 


The orchestral concert on the 
afternoon of May 11 had the services 
of the NBC Symphony, with Leon 
Barzin conducting and Beveridge 
Webster as piano soloist. First New 
York performances were given of 
Ernst Bacon’s set of 11 pieces called 
From These States (Gathered Along 
Unpaved Roads), and Toccata for 
Orchestra by Louise Talma. In ad- 
dition there were William Schuman’s 


Piano Concerto, first heard here in 
1943, and three movements from 
Roger Sessions’ suite, The Black 


Maskers, which is over 20 years old. 

The newest works were the best. 
The Bacon pieces are brief bits of 
color writing known in the motion 
pictures as atmosphere, or mood, 
music. They bear such titles as 





Source of the Tennessee, The Saluda 
Barn Dance, The Cliff Dwellers and 
Wizard Oil, which, by the way, were 
the most amusing and evocative, and 
thus the most successful of the set. 
Witty orchestration contributed much 
to their effectiveness. 

Miss Talma’s Toccata, shorn of the 
last three or four minutes of playing 
time, would be a serviceable reper- 
toire piece for any orchestra. It is 
substantial, meaty and tightly knit 
with superior melodic ideas and con- 
siderable fresh harmonic invention. It 
is conservative, idiomatically, and 
even conventional at times, but it 
pleases the ear and holds the atten- 
tion—except for those last few pages 
where some new rhythmic and struc- 
tural schemes are belatedly introduced 
and the author generally reveals her- 
self reluctant to give over her task 
when it is completed. 

Mr. Schuman is, and has been, 
more communicative than in his 
Piano Concerto. It is brisk, crisp and 
vastly wise in the ways of modern 
virtuoso composition. But there is 
more head than heart in it, and thus 
one admired it without being moved 
by it, like a precision instrument 
under glass. Mr. Sessions’ Suite, 
based on the Andreyeff play, is com- 
posed of long, sober, contemplative 
movements that deal with the soul. 
This is a noble subject and the com- 
poser treats it with all due mysticism 
and reverence. The listener may do 
well to devise his own program for 
it, however. 

Ives Music Impresses 

An audience of today sits before 
Charles Ives as before a prophet. 
Most of his music dates back to the 
first decade of this century; yet, lay- 
men and musicians alike are aston- 
ished to discover, he was exploring 
paths, charting areas and laying down 
lines of communication in musical 
composition which we have come to 
think of as the exertions of avant 
guardists of only the day before 
yesterday. He was a pioneer (some 
will say primitive) of dissonance and 
of polytonal and polyrhythmic devices 
in this country. 

The evening program on May I11 
was a long over-due tribute to the 
ailing, 72-year-old composer, giving 
a fair cross-section of his output 
under able, if not brilliant, auspices. 
A chamber orchestra from the Juil- 
liard Graduate School, conducted by 
Edgar Schenkman, assisted by Theo- 
dore Bloomfield, gave first perform- 
ances of The Unanswered Question, 
and Central Park in the Dark; also 
the Third Symphony which was 
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played for the first time by the New 
York Little Symphony in April. 
Shirley Mesmer and Alice Shapiro 
played the Second Sonata for violin 
and piano (first New York perform- 
ance). Mordecai Bauman, baritone, 
accompanied at the piano by Lucy 
Brown, sang eight of the songs, and 
an ensemble of Juilliard players of- 
fered the first New York hearing of 
the Second String Quartet. 

It is impossible to do more than 
catalogue these works in this space. 
The sonata isa pastorale conception 
in three movements written between 
1904 and 1910. The first, Autumn, 
bears witness to the influence of 
Cesar Franck; the second, In the 
Barn, derives from a fiddler’s hoe- 
down; the third, The Revival, reflects 
its title in religious feeling. 

The songs, based mostly on Amer- 
ican folklore and nature, are of a 
generally later vintage, some of them 
as late as 1921. Most of them have 
a home-spun, lyrical quality, but there 
are other species, too, like Charlie 
Rutlage, which has a very complex 
piano accompaniment, and General 
William Booth Enters Heaven, which 
goes deep into modernist usages. 
Several of them employ the tricky, 
unexpected endings which were con- 
sidered fashionable and daring a gen- 
eration ago. 

The quartet and the symphony, 
both in three movement form, like 
the sonata, are close in feeling to the 
simple, earthy, familiar things which 
form the burden of so much of the 
composer’s work, The first movement 
of the quartet is meant to suggest an 
outdoor meeting of men in the coun- 
try whose converse leads to discussion 
and then (in the second movement) 
to argument which almost brings on 
a fight. But in the third, they all join 
hands and walk up the mountainside 
to view the firmament. The music is 
exactly as simple and ingenuous as 
that. The symphony treats of camp 
meetings in the New England tradi- 
tion and depends largely upon gospel 
hymn-tunes for its thematic material. 

The Unanswered Question and 
Central Park in the Dark are smallish 
tone pictures played by a choir of four 
flutes at the front of the stage and 
an off-stage chamber orchestra. The 
first pessimistically raises “The Per- 
ennial Question of Existence” an- 
swered only by the “Silences”. The 
second, in the author’s words, “pur- 
ports to be a picture in sounds of the 
sounds of nature and of happenings 
that men would hear some 30 years 
or so ago when sitting on a bench in 
Central Park on a hot summer 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Unusual 


By Mary L&icGHToN 
CINCINNATI 
come what may, 


PPARENTLY, 
Cincinnati’s May Festivals 
will never be uprooted. Pre- 


war brilliance was evident in every 
phase of the 36th biennial May Fes- 
tival, titled Victory Festival, in a 
five-concert series given May 7-11 
at Music Hall under the direction 
of Eugene Goossens. It was the 
eighth season Mr. Goossens has 
conducted May Festivals in Cincin- 
nati. 

A feature of the May Festivals i 
that they are made possible by local 
participation, soloists being the only 
participants who are not from this 
locality. Nucleus of the festivals, of 
course is the Cincinnati Symphony. 
Though diminished in number dur- 
ing the war, the May Festival 
Chorus carried on adequately. This 
year it numbered 300. The chil- 
dren’s chorus is back with us, a 
group of 400. We now have a high 
school group of over 500 students, 
added this season, whose singing 
hit a new high in local choral vir- 
tuosity. 


New Chorus Master 


Sherwood Kains made his debut 
as chorus master of the May Festi- 
val Chorus this year, appointed to 
occupy the post of the late Alfred 
Hartzell. Children’s and high school 
choruses were trained under the su- 
pervision of Frank C. Biddle, direc- 
tor of music in Cincinnati’s public 
schools. Soloists were Stella Ro- 
man, Frederick Jagel, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Helen Traubel, Torsten Ralf, 
Mack Harrell, Nadine Connor, Ed- 
ward Molitore, Jean Watson, Elva 
Kelsall, John MacDonald, Selma 
Kaye and Lora Hoskins Nast. 

Following the established custom 
the week’s programs were assembled 
to offer a variety of major works 
of older repertory and to include 
some that are new to Cincinnati. 
These were Bach’s Magnificat, Bee- 


thoven’s great Missa Solemnis, 
Delius’ Mass of Life, an all- 
Wagner program, Pierné’s St. 


Francis of Assisi, the world pre- 
miere of Martin G. Dumler’s Te 
Deum and the local premiere of 
Roy Harris’s Folk Song Symphony. 
Eugene Goossens conducted the first 
performance in its entirety in this 
country of the Delius Mass of Life. 
Also a condensed concert version of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera Legend 
of Kitesh gave Cincinnati its first 
hearing of this music. A cappella 
numbers Christiansen’s Lost in the 
Night, Schuetky’s Emitte Spiritum 
and Richter’s The Creation, sung 
by the high school choir under the 
direction of Mr. Biddle were in- 
cluded on the final program. 
Although there were numerous 
high points achieved in works re- 
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Cincinnatrebestaval 
at Pre-War Level 


Programs 
Larger Choral Groups In- 
crease Brilliance of Series 








and 


Matilda Krauss, 


veteran who has sung 
for 42 years with 
the chorus, wears a 
40-year-old evening 
gown in honor of the 
1946 Victory Festival 


Gathered in Eugene 
Goossens’ dressing 
room (left to right): 
Frederick Jagel, Elva 
Kelsall, Mr. Goossens, 
Stella Roman and 
Nicola Moscona 


quiring choirs and orchestra, doubt- 
less majority choice as to the out- 
standing program of the season 
would be the all-Wagnerian Thurs- 
day matinee with Helen Traubel, 
Torsten Ralf and Selma Kaye as 
soloists. Cincinnati has had many 
programs of Wagner music, both 
featuring first-ranking soloists, both 
at May Festivals and at regular 
symphony concerts, but this one 
topped all previous ones. 

It was the first time Miss Traubel 
has paid us a visit since she was 
introduced to Cincinnati by the 
Matinee Musicale Club. She was in 
top form in the Liebestod from 
Tristan and Isolde and Briinnhilde’s 
Immolation scene. She sang the 
Isolde lines with moving fervor and 
Briinnhilde’s Immolation scene with 
persuasive dynamic power, vocal 
radiance and finely spun volume 
gradation. 

Mr. Ralf made a significant first 
appearance here singing Tann- 
hauser’s Rome Narrative, Lohen- 
grin’s Farewell and the Siegmund 
role in excerpts from the Ring of 
the Nibelung. He has distinctive 
command of Wagnerian style, ex- 
quisite diction and a lusty heroic 
tenor voice of beautiful timbre 
finely controlled. His singing is 
facile and musicianly, his rhythmic 
sensitivity remarkable. 

After opening the Thursday 
afternoon program with The Flying 
Dutchman overture Selma Kaye led 
off the solo assignment with Dich 
theure Halle. She is a young singer 
who is well on her way to promi- 
nence as a Wagnerian interpreter. 
Her voice is luxuriant in quality, 
exceptionally brilliant in the top 
register. She received an ovation 
after the first act of Die Walkiire 
excerpts. So did Mr. Ralf as Sieg- 
mund to Miss Kaye’s Sieglinde. 
Each took several solo bows. Or- 
chestral excerpts on the all-Wagner 
program other than The Flying 
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Scene from the opening night concert of the 36th biennial May Festival in Cincinnati 


‘ 





Dutchman overture were Dance of 
the Apprentices and March of the 
Meistersinger, Prelude and Lie- 
bestod, introduction to the first act 
of Die Walkiire and the peak of the 
orchestral part of the program, 
Forest Murmurs from Siegfried. 
Mr. Goossens and the orchestra 
were in fine fettle. The orchestra 
played with final tonal blend, effec- 
tive pacing and well pointed cli- 
maxes. 

Probably due to excitement and 
need for warming up on opening 
night, the Tuesday concert fell a bit 
below expectations. The May Festi- 
val Chorus sang better in the Bee- 
thoven Missa Solemnis than in the 
Bach Magnificat. Frederick Jagel 
was in fine voice and sang his solos 
with authoritative style and keen 
musical insight. The radiant quality 
of Stella Roman’s voice was an 
asset to the performance both in 
solos and in ensemble. Nicola Mos- 
cona proved himself as impressive 
in oratorio singing as he has as a 
member of the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Company. Elva Kelsall was 
slightly indisposed because of a cold 
but her singing was musicianly. 

The children’s chorus stole the 


Photos by Carl Wellinger 


show Friday night in the St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. In liquid quality, 
resonant tone, clear diction and 
finely nuanced shading, they sur- 
passed what we have come to ex- 
pect from our children’s chorus 
during many years of May Festi- 
vals. Mr. Jagel’s keen understand- 
ing of the title role was shown in 
his sympathetic beauty of tone, 
manner of restraint when needed to 
project the reverential character- 
istics of the work and his eloquence 
and dramatic fervor in the Canticle 
of the Sun. Soloists who sang Toles 
of the Leper, Friar Leon, Sister 
Clare and Lady Poverty were Mack 
Harrell, John MacDonald, Nadine 
Connor and Jean Watson, respec- 
tively. Due to their effective han- 
dling of the Leper and Voice of 
Christ dialogue, Mr. Harrell and 
Mr. Jagel made this episode a high 
point of the performance. As also 
did Miss Connor and Mr. Jagel in 
their Francis and Sister Clare duet. 

Vested in red, white and blue, the 
500 high school students who sang 
the Harris Folk Song Symphony, 
filled the entire tiered section of the 
stage back of the orchestra. To eye 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Viennese specialists: Miliza Korjus Mme. 


uik 


Milanov meets Mme 


with Mario Berini (left) and Joseph Maestro: Ann Kullmer (right) 


Bonime 


Full house—three conductors and two singers: Mario 
Corter, Nan Merriman; Franco Autori, Regina Resnik 


and Siegfried Landau 


POPS PARTICIPANTS D 


All for Tchaikovsky: Maurice Abravanel at 
the piano, Maria Kurenko and Sidney Foster 


(Photo of Mme. Milanov and Miss Kullmer b 
. R. Statile. 


All others by Ben Gecouhens’ 


instrumentalists Simon Barere (left) and Ariana Sondra Bianca, |5-year-old pianist, Winifred Heidt consults with Milton Forstat (left) used the diamond-tipped 


Bronn with conductor David Broekman 


and Samuel Antek, conductor 


Charles O'Connell 


baton which Ray Lev holds and Donald Johnson 


admires 


Carnegie Pops Continue with Vigor 


ONTINUING the Pop Concert 

Series in Carnegie Hall, one of 
the largest audiences of the season 
turned out to hear a program of 
Viennese music, under the direction 
of Josef Bonime, with Miliza Korjus, 
soprano, and Mario Berini, tenor, as 
soloists or. May 9. Miss Korjus was 
heard in Schubert’s Ave Maria and 
afterwards in a vocal arrangement of 
Johann Strauss’ Emperor Waltz and, 
with Mr. Berini, in duets from the 
Gypsy Baron and Fledermaus. The 
tenor offered Viennese songs by 
Lehar, Sieczynski and Benatzky. 
Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture, 
Strauss’ Blue Danube, Fledermaus 
Overture, Wiener Blut Waltz and 
Perpetuum Mobile were the purely 
orchestral numbers, Johann Strauss, 
Sr.’s, Radetzky March bringing the 
concert to a close. 

“All-American” night was the order 
of the evening on May 10 when David 
Broekman conducted music of Gersh- 
win, Richard Rodgers, Sousa and 
Grofe. David Saperton was the piano 
soloist in Gershwin’s Concerto in F 
and in two of his own Boogie-Woogie 
piano solos. Also appearing as solo- 
ists were Eileen Farrell and Robert 
Weede, who were heard in music of 
Herbert, Gershwin and Rodgers. 

A capacity audience filled Carnegie 
Hall on May 11 to enjoy a “Night of 
Americas”. Alfredo Antonini con- 
ducted the orchestra and the assisting 
artists were Nestor Chayres, tenor; 
Frederico Rey, Spanish dance soloist; 
Maria Teresa Acuna, Spanish classi- 
cal dancer and Gomez and Rozzino, 
dance team. Duo-pianists Sadlowski 
and Berlin provided accompaniments 
for the dance portion of the program 
which occupied the middle part of the 
evening. Music by Ernesto Lecuona 
was also presented both by the or- 
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chestra and by the composer himself 
at the piano. 

Sondra Bianca, a 15-year-old pian- 
ist, played a movement from the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto with spirit and 
skill, and Dorothy Minty, violinist, 
offered two movements from the 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor on 
May 12. Both artists won fervent 
applause for their performances. 
Samuel Antek led the orchestra in 
Don Gillis’ Perpetual Motion, his own 
arrangement of a Largo by Veracini, 
Reuven Kosakoff’s Jack and the 
Beanstalk and two arrangements by 
Toscanini : Waldteufel’s Skater’s 
Waltz and Sousa’s El Capitan among 
other works. 

Eddie Condon, “the Greatest Hot 
Musician of Our Time,” took over the 
concert on May 13. The “rug cutters” 
turned out en masse to hear Mr. 
Condon and his players in “An 
Americondon Cycle of Jazz Music” 
which included New Orleans, 1910; 
Chicago, 1928, and New York, 1946. 
Various musicians of the group took 
their turn as soloists throughout the 
program. The concert was one of the 


Dorothy Kirsten Jussi Boerling 


best attended and certainly one of the 
loudest of the entire series. 


Grace Castagnetta, Josephine An- 
toine and Mischa Mischakoff were 
featured soloists under the baton of 
Franco Autori at the concert of May 
14. Miss Castagnetta was in her 
finest form to play the second and 
third movements of a Mendelssohn 
piano concerto and a group of im- 
provisations which closed grandly 
with a paraphrase of How Dry I Am. 
Mr. Mischakoff gave a sensitive and 
sonorous reading of the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto. Miss. Antoine, 
raciousness personified, sang Lullaby 
or Liana, Ring Around the Roses, 
Lo! Here the Gentle Lark and The 
Last Rose of Summer. Displaying 
excellent taste and musicianship, Mr. 
Autori led the orchestra in the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
and shorter numbers. 


The program of the concert on 
May 15 was devoted to Nordic com- 
posers. Under the leadership of 
Simon Parmet the music offered in- 
cluded the Suite, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
by Sibelius and also a movement from 
the Finnish master’s Violin Concerto, 
with Orrea Pernel as soloist, Fin- 
landia, the Swan of Tuonela (with 
Michel Nazzi as English horn solo- 
ist) and a couple of songs. Other 
Scandinavian composers represented 
on the bill were Alfven, Rangstroem 
and Grieg, who were represented by 
songs delivered by the Metropolitan 
tenor, Jussi Bjoerling. The Grieg 
Piano Concerto was another feature 
of the evening, with Vivien Harvey 
as piano soloist. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s one act opera, 
The Old Maid and the Thief, was a 
feature of the concert on May 16. 
It was sung by Mary Hopple, Mar- 


garet Daum, Virginia George and 
Donald Johnston. Under Milton 
Forstat the early part of the evening’s 
program was devoted to works by 
Glinka, Dvorak, Liszt, Grieg, Berlioz, 
Borodin and Rachmaninoff. The sec- 
ond and third movements of Rach- 
maninoff’s C Minor Piano Concerto 
were performed by Ray Lev, the 
instrumental soloist of the occasion. 
Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Overture, 
Grieg’s Heart Wounds and Last 
Spring, the Polovetsian Dances from 
Prince Igor and the Allegretto from 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony were the 
purely orchestral contributions. 


Simon Barere, Ariana Bronn and 
David Broekman were the soloists 
and conductor, respectively, on May 
17, The pianist’s brilliant perform- 
ance of Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat 
Major was greeted with a storm of 
applause, and later in the evening he 
offered a Ballade and Waltz by 
Chopin and three etudes by Scriabine. 
Miss Bronn was heard in Bruch’s G 
Minor Violin Concerto. Mr. Broek- 
man led the orchestral accompani- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Now that the Old Vic Company 
has completed happily its run at the 
Century Theatre, it may be told 
that they encountered some union 
trouble in the familiar shape of 
James C. Petrillo’s American Fed- 


eration of Musicians. 

When the Old Vic first came here 
and gathered together its orchestra 
of 19 musicians, they discovered 
that only the musical director, and 
no assistants, would be permitted to 
conduct. The burden therefore of 
preparing the music for all per- 
formances, arranging, editing, con- 
ducting and leading at rehearsals, 
fell upon the one man. 

Another complaint was voiced on 
the subject of scene-shifting. “In 
England” said our informant, “we 
have unions too, but they are not so 
strict. They do not adhere quite so 
rigidly to the letter of the law 
Over here you have to tell some- 
body else, who tells somebody else 
when you want a mirror or a chair 
brought onto the stage: In England 
the actors frequently assist in per- 
formance during changes of scene 
by bringing on their own chairs, a 
table or some other property.” 

In America, therefore, the time 
consumed in shifting scenes was 
greater, and the original scores had 
to be padded by the conductor to fill 
out the greater time between scenes 
in addition to his duties of con- 
ducting, rehearsing and arranging. 
Naturally the plays as produced 
here, ran longer than in England. 

It’s fortunate that the hositality 
scanted by the unions was supplied 
by the public with a gusto that 
would have done credit to Falstaff 
himself. 

* * * 

Via the medium of Britain Today, 
a pamphlet issued monthly under 
the auspices of the British Council, 
3 Hanover Street, London, W. I., 
and published as “a link between 
Great Britain and her friends in 
other countries”, I have acquired 
further intelligence of our old ac- 
quaintance and former conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, John Barbirolli. He has 


been busy in the recording studios 
recently and two major works by 
major Britishers have been issued 
under his baton and played by the 
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Hallé Orchestra. They are: Arn- 
old Bax’s Symphony No. 3, and 
Vaughan Williams’ Symphony No. 
5 in D. 

The same pamphlet records the 
comparative failure (in British 
eyes), after two years in prepara- 
tion and a production cost of one 
million three hundred thousand 
pounds, of the Gabriel Pascal film 
version of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. The movie, which employs 
a multitudinous speaking cast in- 
cluding Claude Rains as Caesar, 
Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra and 
Flora Robeson as Ftatateeta, as 
well as over a thousand extras in 
the “Egyptian crowds”, is in tech- 
nicolor, and was to be Britain’s chal- 
lenge—or answer—to Hollywood. 
A special musical score was created 
for the film by Georges Auric. 
However, British ideas of a good 
film are different from ours. I 
wouldn’t like to bet on the outcome ; 
Americans are so unpredictable. 

* * * 


Louis Persinger, after pondering 
over most of the literature on vio- 
lin playing and associated ills ap- 
pearing during the past half cen- 
tury, has reached the conclusion that 
what the world needs_is a work that 
will completely destroy violin play- 
ing once and for all. 

His forthcoming book will be pub- 
lished by Allout, Neverin and Real- 
lygawn, and some of the chapter 
headings of this encyclopedic work 
are as follows: 

1. Which strings should be re- 
moved from a violin to preserve its 
sound ? 

2. Avoiding odd corners on a 
violin. 

3. The Finnish system of fingered 
tenths in several positions at once. 

4. Combining one-string double- 
ws i and ingrowing chords. 

. How to withdraw tone with- 
out conceding defeat. 

6. Dissolving scales: a _ short 
treatise on contracting intervals, in- 
audible tones and the value of 
silence in general. 

7. How to acquire fatigue with 
little exertion. 

8. Five easy exercises for turn- 
ing emotion into motion. 

9. Is sustained spiccato neces- 
sary? 

10. On how to pursue, prepare 
and sustain a three-note trill. 

11. The <fectiveness and novelty 
of removing the bow from the 
strings occasionally. 

12. Down-bows eliminated; ups 
learned in ten easy payments. 

13. Six types of violinists: the 
perambulatory, the pedestrian, the 
pre-technical, the pyrotechnical, the 
post-pugnacious and the purgatorial. 

14. The art of choosing wrong 
embellishments. 

15. How to recover a dropped 
bow with dignity, elegance and 
joviality. 

16. Three ways of controlling 


audiences. (Don’t study; don’t 
play; consult your local under- 
taker.) 

.Supplement : 


1. Seventeen reasons why one 
should not study music. 
x* * * 


Igor Gorin will go to any lengths 
to keep a concert appointment: if 
necessary by car, rail, hitch-hiking 
and plane. Caught in the railroad 
strike, the baritone and Robert 
MacDonald, his accompanist, by 
strenuous means, managed to keep 
their spring concert appearance at 











ALL QUIET ON THE POTOMAC (MAYBE) ! 


The National Symphony in 
Washington, D. C., is in imminent 
danger of slipping into the Potomac 
and sinking without a trace if the 
frantic wig-wags from J. P. Hayes, 
general manager, mean what they 
seem to mean. Mr. Hayes, who is 
a former naval officer and there- 
fore should know what he is talk- 
ing about, recently told the perspir- 
ing Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee that the present barge on which 
the National Symphony plays its 
summer concerts at the Watergate 
is “unseaworthy” and that $150,000 
should be appropriated without de- 
lay for the construction of a new 
one. The money would come 
through the National Parks Serv- 


ice of the Department of the Inter- 
ior whose business it is to look after 
such things as federally owned 
barges. Auxiliary pumps, he said, 
had had to be installed to keep the 
present craft afloat during the com- 
ing Watergate season, June 16 
through July 26. 

What might happen should any- 
thing go wrong with those pumps 
(like a strike or something) is 
graphically illustrated above by our 
cartoonist, who is also something 
of a defeatist. Meanwhile, we as- 
sume Dr. Kindler will keep the 
score of La Cathédrale Eng!outie 
within easy reach—just in case. 
Shouldn’t he, like a good captain, 
be ready to go down with his ship? 





Springfield, Mo., on May 26. The 
baritone and his wife, stranded by 
the strike in Chicago, telegraphed 
to Mr. Gorin’s father in Cincinnati, 
where their car was in storage. A 
chauffeur drove it through to Chi- 
cago for them and they began the 
motor trip to Springfield—only to 
have it break down in the rain 
about 25 miles outside the city. 
Mrs. Gorin hitch-hiked into town 
for help, because, as she told her 
husband and the chauffeur, there 
always is somebody glad to help a 
girl in distress. 

Mr. MacDonald chartered a 
plane in Athens, Ga., and flew to 
Springfield to keep his part of the 
engagement. 

* * * 

Finland recently commemorated 
the 80th birthday, on Dec. 8, of 
Jean Sibelius by issuing a five- 
markka stamp, slate-green in color, 
bearing the composer’s name and 
portrait and with “LXXX” and 
“8-XII-45” inscribed. 

If the United States should 
adopt this practice of honoring 
more of its composers, their facial 
as well as tonal aspects might be- 
come better known. If memory 
serves, our most recent stamp is 
that bearing the portrait of the late 
Alfred E. Smith. 

Other composers recently hon- 
ored by foreign lands—and this is 
simply for the record as well as 
benefit of philatelists—were Silva 


of Brazil and Canas of El Sal- 
vador. 
Francisco Manuel da_ Silva 


(1795-1865), founder of the Con- 
servatory of Music in Rio de Ja- 
neiro (1841) was the composer of 
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the Brazilian national anthem. That 
was not difficult to ascertain, but I 
must confess where Canas is con- 
cerned, I never heard of him, nor 
can I find out anything about him. 
I made three attempts: consulted 
the International Cyclopedia of Mu- 
sic and Musicians. No go. I tried 
Nicolas Slonimsky’s Music of Latin 
America. No go. I tried Gilbert 
Chases’ A Guide to Latin American 
Music, published by the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 
No go. In desperation I called up 
Mr. Chase. After some skirmish- 
ing with a very pleasant secretary 
who finally dropped her guard, I 
got to Mr. Chase. The conversa- 
tion went something like this. 

“Mr. Chase, I’m desperate. I 
have tried Cyclopedias, Slonimsky’s 
volume, and your Guide, and the en- 
tire staff of Mustcat America. No 
go. As a last resort I decided to 
call you. Did you ever hear of a 
composer of El! Salvador, by name, 
Canas ?” 

“Can’t say I have. Did you look 
in the Index of Authors?” 

“Ves,” 

“Under the Index of Names and 
Subjects ?” 

“Yes. I even looked in the Key 
to Periodicals.” 

“Well, I never heard of him. He 
probably wrote the National An- 
them or something. Sorry I can’t 
help you.” 

Did anybody ever hear of Canas? 
Are there any philatelists in the au- 
dience ? asks your 
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Bethlehem Holds 39th Bach Festival 


Ifor Jones Conducts 
Strengthened Chorus in 
Mass and Christmas Ora- 
torio— Biggs Gives Re- 
cital 


By Rosert SABIN 
BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


MAGNIFICENT performance 
A of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 

was the grandest experience of 
the 39th annual Bethlehem Bach Fes- 
tival, held in Packer Memorial Chapel 
on the Lehigh University Campus, on 
May 17 and 18, under the direction of 
Ifor Jones. But the growing power 
and virtuosity of the choir was also 
evident in the singing of the Christ- 
mas Oratorio which took up the two 
Friday sessions. With a_ notably 
strengthened tenor section, Mr. Jones 
has been able to restore the balance 
of his chorus. Not only do his sing- 
ers know the music by heart, but they 
perform it with ar unaffected sense 
of consecration which makes this an- 
nual festival profoundly moving to 
every listener. 

Vocal soloists this year were Helen 
Boatwright, soprano; Lilian Knowles, 
contralto; Lucius Metz, tenor; and 
Edwin Steffe, bass-baritone. Orches- 
tral soloists included Alexander Zen- 
ker, the concertmaster; Britton John- 
son, flute; Arno Mariotti, oboe; 
Thomas Holden, French horn; and 
Lloyd Geisler, trumpet. The regular 
accompanist of the choir is Mrs. Mary 
Givens. E. Power Biggs was organ- 
ist for the Christmas Oratorio and 
Mass and he also gave a recital in 
Nativity Episcopal Church on the 
=. May 18. This was fol- 
lowed yy a piano recital by James 
Friskin in the Parish House, thus giv- 
ing festival visitors the opportunity 
to hear two kinds of keyboard as well 
as vocal masterpieces by Bach all on 
one crowded but delightful weekend. 

From opening measures of the 
first cantata of the Christmas Ora- 
torio, the stirring chorus, Christians 
be Joyful, | it was obvious that the 
choir was in superb form. The soar- 
ing mpact of the voices seemed al- 
most to lift the roof off the church. 

the chorus continued to dominate 
the performance throughout the six 
parts of the work. Though Bach 
never intended that all six cantatas 
should be heard together, the music of 
the Christmas Oratorio does maintain 
a remarkable unity of spirit. Further- 
more the Participation of the listeners 
in the singing of the chorales brings 
the work closer to them. 

All of the soloists sang creditably, 
and Mr. Metz in particular deserves 
praise for his rhythmic surety in some 
of the most mercileessly difficult arias 
ever written for tenor or any other 
voice. One missed the accustomed 
brilliance of the orchestral accompani- 
ment but the instrumentalists played 
with might and main if not with the 
glow of the choral tone. The Pas- 
toral Symphony had a warmth and 
tenderness which enhanced the follow- 
ing vocal music, including the match- 
less lullaby - for contralto, movingly 
sung by Miss Knowles. The pure, 
almost instrumental coloring of Miss 
Boatwright’s voice was ideal for her 
arias, and Mr. Steffe sang both with 
emotional conviction and exactitude of 
phrase. 

One of the highlights of the festival 
was the organ recital given by Mr. 
Biggs. - ae. concentration, and 
ervous force this was organ playi 
of the very finest quality. a Biggs 
understands the rhythm of Bach as 
few musicians today do; he realizes 
the contrast between quantitative and 
accentual meter, and he builds his dy- 
namic changes over long periods. 
Consequently there was no trace of 
jerkiness and bombast in his playing. 
is registration, also, was a model of 
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Call-Chronicle 


Soloists and conductor at the Bethlehem Bach Festival are (left to right) Lucius 
Metz, tenor; Lilian Knowles, contralto; Ifor Jones, Helen Boatwright, soprano, 
and Edwin Steffe, bass-baritone 


taste and economy. After a noble 
performance of the Prelude and 
Fugue in E Flat (St. Anne), he 
played Bach’s organ arrangement of 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D Minor bril- 
liantly. Three Preludes -on the 
Chorale, All Glory Be to God on 
High, and the Prelude and Fugue in 
B Minor completed a program which 
many listeners would gladly have 
doubled in length. Mr. Friskin in 
his piano recital played the Partita in 
B Fiat, four Preludes and Fugues 
from the first book of the Well Tem- 
pered Clavier, the Three Part Inven- 
tions in G Minor and E Flat, a Short 
Prelude in C and the Toccata and 
Fugue in C Minor. He was warmly 
applauded by an audience which over- 
flowed the small hall. 

This year, Mr. Jones conducted the 
Mass in B Minor with an emotional 
sweep and freedom which revealed his 
confidence in his choir. And the sing- 
ers responded overwhelmingly to his 


demands. Not only in the long, ac- 
cumulative lines of the Kyrie, but in 
the headlong, irresistible rush of the 
Et resurrexit and the Hosanna, every 
part of the mighty texture was clear. 
At times, Mr. Jones broke the rhyth- 
mic flow with ritardandi and dynamic 
changes which seemed superfluous, 
and his treatment of the arias was oc- 
casionally tinged with a melodramatic 
pathos, but these were very small 
blemishes on a very great achieve- 
ment. Nothing revealed the inspired 
character of the singing more clearly 
than the freshness of its effect. One 
felt as if one were hearing the Mass 
for the first instead of the 20th time. 
The Moravian Trombone Choir 
played before each of the sessions. 
As always, the festival brought both 
professional musicians and music 
lovers from far and wide to enjoy a 
revelation of what Wagner so rightly 
called “the most stupendous miracle 
in music.” 





Cincinnati Festival 


(Continued from page 9) 
and ear, their first appearance at 
May Festivals, was a striking fea- 
ture of the performance and offered 
a fitting celebrative accent to wind 
up this year’s Victory Festival. 
Both the high school choristers and 
Mr. Biddle who trained them, re- 
ceived a big ovation. And more ap- 
plause for their a cappella numbers 
which came off with fine regard for 
shading, ensemble and pitch. 

Participants in the Dumler Te 
Deum were the May Festival 
Chorus, the orchestra and Mr. Har- 
rell who sang the baritone lines 
with sonorous vocal quality and ex- 
cellent diction. 

Presentation of scenes from 
Legend of Kitezh provided a dra- 
matic conclusion to the final pro- 
gram. The music is not the com- 
poser’s best but even lesser Rimsky- 
Korsakov is rather exciting. The 
chorus was especially commendable 
in voicing concern of the Kitezh 
people over operatic incidents in- 
volving them which, hinged with 
soloist dialogue, lent a fair amount 
of realism to the story. Soloists 
were Selma Kaye, as Fevronia, 


Mack Harrell, as Poyarok, Edward 
Molitore as Vsevolod and Koutier- 
ma, John MacDonald as King 
Joury, Elva Kelsall as Alkonost and 
Lora Hoskins Nast as the Siren 
and a youth. 


Columbia Festival 


(Continued from page 8) 
night.” It was difficult to make any 
evaluation of these pieces because the 
orchestra was so far in the back- 
ground as to be almost inaudible and 
there was no balance with the flute 
choir, The result was more eerie than 
naturalistic. 

A concert of contemporary Amer- 
ican music for high schools was given 
on the afternoon of May 12 in the 
McMillin Theater by the orchestra of 
the High School of Music and Art, 
conducted by Alexander Richter, and 
the chorus of the same school, led by 
Helen Clarke Moore. Perhaps the 
outstanding work on the program was 
Roy Harris’ Melody, commissioned 
for this program by Carl Fischer, 
Inc., and performed for the first time. 
It is a warm, melodically rich and yet 
never cloying piece which takes one 
back to the arris of the Third 
Symphony. The young players showed 
that they appreciated it, with a glow- 
ing performance. Another original 
and lively work was Norman Dello 





Joio’s A Jubilant Song for chorus 
and piano, with the composer at the 
piano. It was commissioned by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Under Miss Moore’s 
skillful direction the chorus sang this 
rhythmically complex score ably. 

The afternoon opened with Aaron 
Copland’s lusty Outdoor Overture, 
played by orchestra. An ingenious 
Folk Suite by Morton Gould pleased 
the audience, though it fell occasional- 
ly into clichés of harmony and rhythm. 
The chorus sang Randall Thompson’s 
sumptuous Alleluiah; William Schu- 
man’s Orpheus With His Lute, Te 
Deum and Holiday Song, the last 
named a jolly work which the young 
singers obviously enjoyed; and Sam- 
uel Barber’s Let Down The Bars, 
O Death. Paul Creston’s Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra proved no stum- 
bling block for Betty Ann Hirsh- 
berg though its demands upon the 
piano soloist are formidable. It was 
conventional in style and treatment. 
And David Diamond’s Concert Piece 
kept the orchestra on its toes. Mr. 
Richter conducted it stirringly, but 
even he could not conceal its interm- 
inable length. There are good things 
in the work but they are said too 
many times. 





Hurok Organizes 
New Ballet Group 


Markova, Dolin, Eglev- 
sky and Others Included 
—Novelties Planned 


A new organizatien to be known as 
S. Hurok’s Russian Ballet Company, 
with stars, soloists, corps de ballet, 
and a repertory of classic, modern, 
and newly created works, will make 
its initial appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in September. 
Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin will 
head the roster of dancers, _with 
Andre Eglevsky who has been signed 
as a regular member and Rosella 
Hightower and George Skibine. 

Under the general management of 
Mr. Hurok and with a committee of 
artistic collaborators, the company 
will present one world premiere, two 
American premieres and several re- 
vivals. The repertory will offer more 
than 35 ballets. Camille will have its 
world premiere with Alicia Markova 
in the title role, and Anton Dolin as 
Armand Duval. Produced for this 
company by Ballet Associates of 
America, it will be created by John 
Taras to music by Schubert arranged 
by Vittorio Rieti, and will have décor 
by Cecil Beaton. ; 

Two other works new to America 
will be Job and The Haunted Ball- 
room, the former created for Mr. 
Dolin, the second for Miss Markova, 
and originally produced in London by 
the Vic-Wells Ballet. Also planned 
are a new Giselle, redesigned by Lu- 
cinda Ballard; one-act versions 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker and Sleep- 
ing Beauty; a newly produced Swan 
Lake, Pas de Quatre and Sylphides. 
All, excepting the last which is by 
Michel Fokine, will be recreated by 
Mr. Dolin. ; 

By arrangement with the Marquis 
de Cuevas, six productions from the 
International Ballet repertory will be 
given. They are Sebastian by Ed- 
ward Caton; Constantia by William 
Dollar; The Mute Wife by Antonia 
Cobos; and Pictures at an Exhibition, 
Brahms Variations, and Bolero by 
Bronislava Nijinska. Other ballets 
listed for the coming season are Leo- 
nide Massine’s new version of The 
Blue Danube; Adolph Bolm’s Peter 
and the Wolf and The Firebird; 
David Lichine’s Graduation Ball; and 
Nijinska’s restaged Harvest Time. 
Several divertissements are also in 
preparation. After an extensive sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House 
the company will embark on a five- 
months nation-wide tour which is 
already booked. 
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Bohéme, Butterfly, Car- 
men, Traviata and Rigo- 
letto in Repertoire 


NE of the noteworthy productions 

of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany which closed a successful season 
at City Center on June 1 was the 
performance of Puccini’s La Bohéme 
on May 10 with Alice Ribeiro as Mimi 
and Enzo Mascherini as Marcello 
making their New York debuts. 

Although the role of Marcello does 
not offer the greatest opportunities for 
the baritone voice, Mr. Mascherini 
made the most of the part, both his- 
trionically and vocally, his tones being 
large and of a pleasing quality. He 
sang with the accuracy and assur- 
ance of a veteran performer. 

Miss Ribeiro’s Mimi was an admir- 
able one and was presented with a 
fine dramatic sense. Giulio Gari was 
the Rodolfo and Helen George the 
Musetta. Others in the cast were Ar- 
thur Newman, James Pease, Emile 
Renan, Hubert Norville and Nathaniel 
Sprinzena. Thomas P. Martin was 
the capable conductor. 


Baritone Wins Triumph 


Mr. Mascherini’s appearance as the 
elder Germont in La Traviata on May 
19 was a deft, exciting triumph. The 
young Italian baritone exhibited a 
mature sense of style, an entirely fault- 
less method of production and a voice 
of enviable color, texture and 
strength. 

Rosemarie Brancato, the Violetta, 
and Eugene Conley, the Alfredo, well 
known hereabouts for their work in 
these roles, repeated their previous 
successes. Jean Morel conducted the 
well balanced performance with au- 
thority and verve. Supporting roles 
were competently filled by Susan 
Griska, Mary Kreste, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, Grant Garnell. Hubert 

orville and Arthur Newman. Stage 
direction was managed by Leopold 

* 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates of 
Penzance was added to the regular 
repertory on the afternoon of May 12. 
The opera was conducted by Julius 
ne and staged by Eugene S. Bry- 


en. 

Musically the opera would please 
the most rabid Savoyard. The sing- 
ers were well cast and managed both 
the patter songs and more lyrical pas- 
sages with complete assurance. Chorus 
work was clean and well balanced, 
matters of tempo well regulated. 

The staging of the opera, however, 
not only got in the way of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan, but also inter- 
fered with the excellent work of the 
singers and musical director. A star- 
tling, rather inept ballet was “written 
in” to the closing portion of the over- 
ture and funny bits of comic business 
—expert in themselves, but very much 
out of place—cluttered the entire ac- 
tion of the performance. 


City Opera Brings Notable Debuts 


Barry Krame: 


John Dudley scored a decided hit 
in the difficult role of the Major-Gen- 
eral. As Mabel, Virginia MacWat- 
ters chalked up another success. Her 
coy, impish acting, and lovely voice 
wrung salvos of applause from the 
capacity audience. Saerbans along 
the line high notes which were cer- 
tainly not the invention of Mr. Sulli- 
van, crept into her music, but they 
were to he forgiven for their own 
sake. 

Catherine Judah, who has appeared 


_on a number of occasions on Broad- 


way in practically all of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, acquitted herself 
with honor, although Ruth, the Pirate 
Maid of all Work is not one of her 
top notch roles. .Gean Greenwell 
sang the Pirate King; Hubert Nor- 
ville, the Lieutenant. Frederic was 
ably performed by John Hamill; the 
Sergeant of Police by Emile Renan. 
Others in the cast included Susan 
Griska, Leonore Parker and Mary 
Polynack. 

Smetana’s The Bartered Bride had 
its first performance of the season on 
the evening of May 11, with Lucille 
Manners making her first appearance 
in the role of Marzenka. Morton 
Bowe was Jenik and Gean Green- 
well, Kezal. Hubert Norville was the 
Vazhek and lesser roles were capably 
filled by Grant Garnell and Enid 
Szantho. The conductor was Thomas 
P. Martin. 

On the evening of May 12, Carmen 
was sung with Winifred Heidt in the 
title-role. Also heard were Helen 

rge, Leonore Parker, Susan 
Griska, Arthur Newman, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena. Jean Morel conducted. 

Carmen was repeated for the first 
time on May 18 with Winifred Heidt, 
Alieé Ribeiro, Ramon Vinay, James 
Pease, Gean Greenwell, Arthur New- 
man, Nathaniel Sprinzena and Hubert 
Noryille. Jean Morel conducted. The 
opera was given again on May 25 with 
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but she met the dramatic challenge 


Alice Ribeiro, Braz- 
ilian soprano, who 
made her debut in 
La Bohéme, re- 
hearses with Giulio 
Gari. Right: Camilla 
Williams is greeted 
backstage by Ger- 
aldine Farrar and 
Laszlo Halasz after 
her debut as But- 
terfly 


Helen George singing Micaela. The 
cast of the June 1 performance re- 
mained the same exeept for Leonore 
Parker, Susan Griska, Grant Garnell. 

On May 25 Traviata was repeated 
with Emile Renan in place of Grant 
Garnell. The last performance, on 
May 29, presented the same cast as 
that of the opening performance ex- 
cept for Dorothy Kirsten, who sang 
the leading role. 

Newcomer to the cast of Madama 
Butterfly on May 19 was Giulio Gari. 
On May 23 Enya Gonzalez and Rosa- 
lind Nadell sang the parts of Butter- 
fly and Suzuki respectively. On May 
30 the cast was the same as that of 
the May 19 performance. Laszlo 
Halasz conducted all performances. 

Changes in cast of repeat perform- 
ances of the Pirates of Penzance in- 
cluded the appearance of Emile Renan 
as the Sergeant of Police on May 
22 and Mary Kreste as Ruth on May 
31 


Rigoletto, which opened the season, 
was given again on May 17 when 
Gean Greenwell sang Sparafucile for 
the first time. When the opera was 
given for the third and last time on 
May 26 Virginia MacWatters sang 
Gilda; Margery Mayer, Maddalena; 
Giulio Gari, the Duke, and James 
Pease, Sparafucile. Laszlo alasz 
conducted. 

The Bartered Bride was given on 
May 24 with Lucille Manners, Endi 
Szantho, Mary Kreste, Morton Bowe, 
James Pease, Hubert Norville, Grant 
Garnell and Arthur Newman. La Bo- 
héme on May 26 presented Lucille 
Manners, Lillian Fawcett, Eugene 
Conley, Enzo Mascherini, Gean 
Greenwell, Arthur Newman, Emile 
Renan and Hubert Norville. Thomas 
Martin conducted both operas. 


Camilla Williams in Debut 

The debut of a brilliantly gifted 
young’ Negro soprano, Camilla Wil- 
liams, in the title role of Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly at the City Center 
on May 15 added special interest to 
the New York City Opera Company’s 
first presentation of the work. Not 
only did Miss Williams make her first 
appearance on any operatic stage with 
amazing poise and dramatic force, 
but the entire production was expertly 
contrived. H. A.“Condell’s sets were 
colorful yet they avoided gaudiness ; 
the night scene was imaginatively 
treated; and Eugene S. Bryden’s stage 
direction was excellent. Laszlo Halasz 
conducted with notable imagination 
and care for the details of the score. 

Miss Williams has won the Marian 
Anderson Award twice and also the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Youth Con- 
cert Auditions. She has a beautiful 
voice which is especially powerful _in 
the middle and upper registers. Her 
high tones were unforced and rang 
out with stirring brilliance. Only in 
the lower range did the voice sound 
occasionally weak, and time and prac- 
tise will remedy that problem. Not 
only did the young artist sing well 






Ben Greenhaus 


of the role completely successfully. 
Her Lutterfly was a fragile and ap- 
pealing, yet credible, figure and the 
rapturous exultation of the Un bel di 
brought her a tremendous and de- 
served ovation. In the audience was 
Geraldine Farrar, whose celebrated 
interpretation of the role must have 
been vividly remembered by many of 
those present. 

Eugene Conley was an unusually 
vital Pinkerton and both the Suzuki 
of Margery Mayer and the Sharpless 
of Ivan Petroff were tellingly sung 
and acted. Others in the cast were 
Hubert Norville, Emile Renan, Gean 
Greenwell and Arthur Newman, all 
of whom contributed to the success 
of the evening. 


Tanglewood to Hear 
Bach-Mozart Programs 


Boston, Mass.—Two programs, 
each devoted to the music of Bach and 
Mozart and each to be repeated, will 
be conducted by Serge Koussevitzky 
and played by a chamber orchestra of 
Boston Symphony men at Tangle- 
wood. The concerts will take place 
before the Berkshire Festival proper 
begins and will be held in the theater 
concert hall. 

Mr. Koussevitzky will present the 
first program on July 13 and 14 and 
the second on July 20 and 21. The first 
program will include the Mozart 
Symphony in B Flat, No. 33; the 
Adagio ma non troppo from the G 
Minor Quintet for strings; Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos No. 3 and No. 
5, and the Mozart Serenade in B flat 
for wind instruments. 

The second program will bring the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, the 
Mozart Violin Concerto in A, No. 5, 
with William Kroll as soloist; the 
Overture from the Bach Suite in D, 
No. 4, and Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony. 
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York 19, N. Y. 
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Baldwin-Wallace College 
Gives Fourteenth Annual 
Bach Celebration 


By GLENN A. SCHNITTKE 


BEREA, OHIO 

HE 14th annual Bach Festival was 
presented at the Baldwin-Wallace 
College Conservatory of Music in Be- 
rea, Ohio, on April 26, 27 and 28. Un- 
der the direction of Albert Riemen- 
schneider, the festival once again as- 
sumed pre-war proportions both in the 





Festival Assumes Pre-War Scope 


schmidt, organ. The splendid work 
of the Bach chorus, orchestra and 
soloists was well received by the huge 
audience. 

On Saturday afternoon a capacity 
audience voiced enthusiastic approval 
of an unusual concert by Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichord, and Alexander 
Schneider, violin. The program con- 


sisted of the Partita in B Minor for 
solo harpsichord, Sonata Number 3 
in E for harpsichord and violin, Par- 
tita in D Minor for solo violin, and 
Sonata Number 6 in G for harpsichord 
and violin. 





Gorman 


Soloists at the Berea Bach Festival (left to right): Harold Haugh, tenor; Mary 
Marting, soprano; Marie Simmelink Kraft, contralto, and David Blair McClosky, 
bass 


scope of the works performed and in 
the large and highly appreciative audi- 
ences that have overflowed the audi- 
torium at each concert. 

The Festival opened with the pre- 
sentation of the Cantata When Will 
God Recall My Spirit, the Cantata Ich 
Will Den Kreuzstab, and the Magni- 
ficat in D. Mr. George Poinar direct- 
ed the performance, ably assisted by 
the festival soloists, Mary Marting, 
soprano; Marie Simmelink Kraft, con- 
tralto; Harold Haugh, tenor; David 
Blair McClosky, bass; Delbert Bes- 
wick, harpsichord, and Sara Hammer- 


The culmination of the ensemble 
work was reached Saturday evening in 
the performance of the Kyrie and 
Gloria from the Mass in B Minor. 
The all-encompassing scope of this 
great work was well realized by the 
chorus, orchestra, and soloists under 
the direction of Mr. Riemenschneider. 
The enthusiastic reception of this per- 
formance was evidenced when many 
of the audience expressed their desire 
to return for the 1947 Festival, when 
the Mass in B Minor will be presented 
in its entirety. 

The fourth and final concert con- 


sisted solely of the complete Orgel- 
buechlein for organ. Richard W. Ell- 
sasser displayed a deep understanding 
of Bach’s Organ choral style by his 
mature interpretation of each of the 
forty-five chorals. Programs of Bach 
Chorales by the Brass Choir under the 
direction of Cecil W. Munk preceded 
each concert. 





Operas Forecast 


For San Francisco 


Association to Sponsor 
50 Performances — List 
Singers, Conductors 


San Frawncisco.—Fifty perform- 
ances between Sept. 7 and Nov. 3 are 
announced by the San _ Francisco 
Opera Association for 1946. Twenty- 
five are scheduled for the home city 
over a period of five weeks starting 
Sept. 17. Eight are to be given in 
the northwest: four in Portland and 
four in Seattle, opening in Portland 
Sept. 7. Sacramento will have three 
operas during the San Francisco 
season. The final two: weeks of the 
season will be played in Los Angeles, 
starting Oct. 21. 


Seventeen operas form the reper- 
toire: Boris Godunoff, Tristan und 
Isolde, La Traviata, Carmen, Romeo 
and Juliet, La Bohéme, Madame But- 
terfly, Lohengrin, Forza del Destino, 
Lakme, Lucia, Fidelio (in English), 
Der Rosenkavalier, 1 Trovatore, 
Marriage of Figaro, Rigoletto and 
Don Pasquale. 


The roster of artists announced by 
Gaetano Merola_ includes _ several 
singers not previously heard on the 
coast, and many of the favorite ones 
of past seasons. New to the company 
are Regina Resnik, who will sing 
Leonora in Fidelio; Maria Sa Earp, 
Astrid Varnay, Set Svanholm, Mario 
Berini, George Czaplicki, Nicola 
Moscona and Kenneth Schon. 

Bidu Sayao and Jarmila Novotna 
return to the company after several 
years’ absence and other women stars 
re-engaged are Licia Albanese, Nadine 
Conner, Lily Djanel, Herta Glaz, 
Margaret Harshaw, Lily Pons, Stella 
Roman and Thelma Votipka. 

Tenors returning to the company 
are Kurt Baum, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Alessio de Paolis, John Garris, 


Charles Kullman, Raoul Jobin, and 
Jan Peerce; baritones and basses: 
Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
John Brownlee, George Cehanovsky, 
Mack Harrell, Walter Olitzki, Ivan 
Petroff, Ezio Pinza, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, and Francesco Valentino. 
Conductors will be George Sebas- 
tian, William Steinberg, Pietro 
Cimara and Paul Breisach; assisting 
conductors, Kurt Adler, (choral di- 
rector); Otello Ceroni, Antonio dell 
Orefice, Karl Kritz, and Hermann 
Weigert. Armando Agnini continues 
as stage director, assisted by Etienne 
Barone. William Christensen also 
continues as ballet director. 
Maryory M. FISHER 





N. Y. City Symphony 
Lists Fall Series 

The fall season of the New York 
City Symphony will. be condensed 
within a period of 10 weeks, begin- 
ning on Sept. 23, when concerts will 
be heard every Monday and Tuesday 
evening at the New York City Cen- 
ter under Leonard Bernstein, con- 


ductor. The series will continue 
through Nov. 26. 


The opening concert will be planned 
in conjunction with the festival of the 
Fellowship of American Composers 
being held in New York at that time. 
Other highlights of the season will 
be a requested repetition of Marc 
blitzstein's Symphony, The Airborne, 
and a hearing of the Bartok Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta. 





J. P. Hayes Appointed National 
Symphony General Manager 


Wasuincton, D. C.—J. P. Hayes 
has been appointed general manager 
for the National Symphony Associa- 
tion, effective immediately, E. R. 
Finkenstaedt, president of the Asso- 
ciation, announced on May 21. J. E. 
Mutch, manager of the orchestra 
since July, 1943, will continue in that 
position. Both appointments are for 
one year. Mr. Hayes, formerly of 
New York City and Lawrence, Kan., 
was manager of the National Sym- 
phony from January, 1941 to July, 
1943, when he entered the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. After 30 months of 
active duty he returned to the or- 
chestra staff on Jan. 10 of this year 
as executive assistant to the president, 
and directed the 1946-47 Sustaining 
Fund Campaign. 
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The Encore Meets 
International Complications 


HE lowly encore made page one news 

and almost entered the realm of interna- 
tional relations at a performance of Rigoletto 
in Rome last month marking Lawrence Tib- 
bett’s debut in the Italian capital. Mr. Tib- 
bett, being accustomed to the Metropolitan’s 
iron-clad rule against encores, had nothing 
to do with the contretempts. But Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Italian tenor well known to 
American audiences in his younger days, 
was in the thick of it, as was Robert Law- 
rence, American conductor, who formerly 
wrote music criticism for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Lauri-Volpi, singing the Duke, had 
just finished his La donna é mobile to the 
thunderous applause of his countrymen and 
Mr. Lawrence raised the baton to go on 
with the performance. But the audience was 
stuck in a groove like an old phonograph 
needle and kept demanding more of Lauri- 
Volpi. Three times the adamant conductor 
tried to proceed, and three times the audi- 
ence drowned him out. Finally, according 
to report, Lauri-Volpi shouted to Lawrence: 
“Maestro, the audience demands an encore, 
and you must give it to them!” But the con- 
ductor held his ground and the tenor stalked 
off the stage. The two are said to have made 
it up after the performance, but each still 
maintained he was in the right. 

This incident, in a small way, typifies the 
problems confronting the United Nations. 
To permit encores or not to permit them. 
To drink vodka or not to drink it. To al- 
low free elections or not to allow them. To 
create spheres of influence or not to create 
them. It’s all a matter of national custom 
and the local point of view. The encore has 
had a legitimate place in the Italian lyric 
theatre from time immemorial. To us (and 
to Mr. Lawrence) it is in bad taste and 
makes shambles of a dramatic performance. 
It reminds us of the ham actor who died so 
effectively as Hamlet that he frequently 
obliged his audience by getting up and dying 
over again. 

But opera is more a musical convention 
and formula in Italy than it is a dramatic 
experience. And remember the Italians have 
had it around a long time and are not likely 
to take lessons gracefully on how to behave 
in its presence. For that reason alone, if for 
no other, Mr. Lawrence would have been 
better advised to let the audience have its 
way. 

Before understanding can be achieved on 
the big international issues, it seems to us, 
the world must learn how to handle some of 
the little ones—like encores. 





The Carnegie “Pops” 


EW YORK’s first experiment in a good 

many years with “Pop” concerts in 
the food, drink and light music tradition, has 
turned out well. Well enough, at least, so 
that the sponsors are encouraged to under- 
take a second series in September and to 
make plans for next season. 

No attendance figures have been made 
available at this writing, but observation has 
shown wide divergencies on different nights. 
Soloists of “star” calibre and markedly pop- 
ular programs, featuring jazz and swing 
music, have drawn capacity houses, while 
the more routine offerings have been mod- 
estly patronized. But anyone familiar with 
popular and summer concert production will 
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see nothing remarkable about this. 

Musically, the performances have been of 
a superior quality. The orchestra has played 
with zest and skill and the various conduc- 
tors frequently have shown ingeniousness 
and freshness of viewpoint in building pro- 
grams. 

If there is any complaint, it has to do 
mainly with the physical arrangements for 
the audience. Much of the felicity and charm 
of the “Pop” concert, as we have come to 
know it in Boston and elsewhere, has been 
lost by the fact that table service is available 
to too few of the audience. All but those in 
the first tier of boxes must sit immobile and 
without refreshment in the regular auditor- 
ium seats just as at any ordinary concert. 
Also, there is too little room in the corridors 
and foyers of Carnegie Hall to move about 
comfortably during the long intermissions. 
And prices, it seems, might be trimmed 
somewhat, both for admission and for food 
and drink, to bring them more in line with 
“Pop” traditions. In a word, the concerts 
could stand a more liberal injection of bon- 
homie and the spirit of real informality. 
Perhaps another season will see progress in 
that direction. 
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What Constitutes Success, 
Or Failure, in Music Career? 
By WiLLiAM SCHUMAN 


(Excerpts from his graduation address at the Institute of 
Musical Art by the president of the Juilliard School of Music) 

T is said that music is a most difficult 

vocaticn because only those few who 

are at the top of the profession are success- 
ful. It is important for you to clarify for 
yourselves now your own notion of success 
and failure in music. Why have so many 
disappointed artists turned with bitterness to 
other walks of life or grudgingly accepted 
what they considered the menial job of or- 
chestral player or teacher. If your attitude 
towards success in music is based on your 
becoming a highly publicized solo performer 
the chances, viewed from statistical consider- 
ations alone, are that you will join the dis- 
appointed and embittered. Commercial ex- 
ploitation in the star system can by its very 
nature handle but a few artists. 

If on the other hand you approach music 
with a degree of humility and with genuine 
desire to serve as best you are able, then 
your prospects for a useful and rewarding 
life in music are unlimited and your chances 
for true success bright. Your obligation is 
to equip yourself to be the best musicians 
you are capable of being and to make criti- 
cal self-evaluation a way of life. In short, 
the quality of the work you do in music will 
not be determined by the titles of the posi- 
tions you hold but rather by what you your- 
selves bring to the tasks at hand. 
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Violinist turns conductor: Yehudi Menuhin rehearses 
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We have need in music today, as always, 
for great teachers, but teachers, as in our 
own school, must be top-flight musicians. 
There must be no turning to teaching be- 
cause of failure in another direction. Teach- 
ing is more than a noble profession. It is 
a great art. Furthermore, music education 
is a branch of the musical profession and 
certainly one of its most important branches. 
The need in our country for gifted teachers 
willing to leave the large metropolitan cen- 
ters is enormous. 


E have need in music today, as al- 

ways, for exceptional orchestral musi- 
cians. We need in this field men and wo- 
men able to cope with the trials of orchestral 
routine without becoming cynical. We need 
people for our orchestras who are more than 
skilled laborers perfunctorily executing the 
music assigned with as little effort as pos- 
sible. Briefly, we need more orchestral 
players who love music. 

We have need in music today, as always, 
for superior composers and conductors. We 
need more composers of first rank who are 
willing and able to write for the specific 
needs of our time, especially teaching mate- 
rial, where the demand for fresh literature 
is great. We need more composers willing 
to write without an eye to the box office. 
And we need more conductors eager to per- 
form varied repertory both new and old. We 
badly need conductors who do not regard the 
first performance of a new work as the 
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Mousicat Americana 


By Harry MARLATT 


FIRM believer in the cultural importance 

of interchange of music and artists be- 
tween North and South America, Hans Kindler, 
musical director of the National Symphony, left 
for Chile late in May to begin a nine week tour 
as guest conductor of Latin American or- 
chestras. Mr. Kindler is to conduct in Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Vina del Mar, Lima, Panama City, 
Guatemala City and Mexico City, if time permits 
_.. At about the same time Jascha Horenstein 
left to conduct a Beethoven Cycle with the 
Buenos Aires Symphony. Mr. Horenstein will 
also appear in Lima, Rio de Janeiro and Mexico 
City before returning to this country. 

* * * 


Sir Thomas Beecham, at present in England 
for a Delius festival with the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, is to spend the winter con- 
ducting in Switzerland, Italy and Holland... 
William Steinberg, musical director of the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic, made his first appearance in 
Rio in the latter part of May with the Brazilian 
Symphony. He is to conduct a series of five 
concerts with the orchestra. Re-engaged for 
the third successive season by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, Mr. Steinberg will be in full charge 
of production and performance of Lohengrin, 
Tristan and Isolde and The Marriage of Figaro. 

The Residenz Orchestra of Scheveningen, 
Holland, has claimed the services of Erich 
Leinsdorf for a group of concerts in late August. 
While in Holland Mr. Leinsdorf will direct a 
broadcast of the Hilversum Orchestra. Upon 
his return to this country he will conduct six 
performances of the Chicago Opera in October 
and 12 concerts of the Rochester Philharmonic. 

* * x 


Andre Kostelanetz and Lily Pons left New 
York on June 1 for a series of four concerts in 
England and two in France. Mr. Kostelanetz’s 
farewell concert in London at Albert Hall is to 
be a benefit for the Air Commandos Benevolent 
Fund . . . In September Tauno Hannikainen, 
conductor of the Duluth Symphony, takes off 
for Scandinavia where he will conduct the Hel- 
sinki Symphony, the Turku Symphony and the 
State Opera in Finland, and the Stockholm 
Symphony in Sweden. During the summer Mr. 
Hannikainen is to appear at Ravinia Concerts 
in Chicago and as conductor of the Toronto 
Philharmonic. Theodore Bloomfield, con- 
ductor, who participated in the Columbia Music 
Festival early in May, goes to Maine this 
month to spend the summer studying with 
Pierre Monteux. Mr. Bloomfield has just com- 
pleted an orchestral setting of Debussy’s En 
Blanc et Noir . . . The month of June finds 
Antal Dorati, conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony, in London, conducting five concerts over 
BBC and with the London Philharmonic in 
Albert Hall. 

In celebration of the sixth birthday of his 
eldest son, Ignace Strasfogel composed Nine 
Variations on a Well-known Tune—Home on 
the Range, his offspring’s favorite. Strasfogel 
fils heartily approves of the work whose move- 
ments include: Ian Skipping to School, Walk 
Through Central Park and Story in Bed... 
Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, married Mrs. Marjorie Fetter Folk- 
rod in mid April in Paris, Ky. In May the 
couple was scheduled to sail for England. 

. 

Dame Myra Hess, internationally known pi- 
anist, who has not been in this country since 1939, 
returns to the United States next October for a 
limited tour. In New York she will be heard in 





Success in Music Career 

(Continued from page 16) 
last and who are equally willing to give it a 
second, fifth or tenth. 

And finally, we have need in music today, 
as always, for an enlightened audience. We 
need an audience which really cares about 
music, which demands the best from per- 
formers and composers, some degree of tech- 
nical competence on the part of all music 
critics and unhackneyed programs with 
more abundant space given to the contem- 
porary work. 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 











The Metropolitan Opera Quintet, all Canadian 
born except Merle Alcock, visits Montreal. Left 


to right are Wilfred Pelletier, Merle Alcock, 
Edmund Burke, Florence Easton and Edward Johnson 
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recital and with orchestra, and will remain here 
for two months . . . Duo-pianists tt and 
Robertson are currently in England for con- 
certs and to visit relatives for the first time 
since the war. They are to play in France 
and Holland where they look forward to seeing 
their former manager, J. Beek, who miraculous- 
ly survived the German occupation. 
* * * 


Joseph Schuster, cellist, returns to this coun- 
try this month after a South American tour 
which has kept him occupied since March. Mr. 
Schuster played three recitals in Rio de Janeiro, 
five in Sao Paulo, five in Buenos Aires and four 
in Lima. He was also heard in Puerto Rico, 
Trinidad and smaller cities throughout Brazil. 

During the spring tour of the Metropolitan 
Opera Torsten Ralf added the role of Siegmund 
to his American repertory. He also sang the 
role in a concert performance of the first act 
of Die Walkitire at the Cincinnati Festival .. . 
The Swedish contralto, Karin Branzell, sails for 
G6teborg on July 6 to give concerts in Sweden 
and Denmark. While in Sweden she is to sing 
in Aida at the Stockholm Royal Opera. Miss 
Branzell opens her 1946-47 tour here on Nov. 2 
with a recital at Princeton University . . . Todd 
Duncan sailed from San Francisco on May 13 
for Australia where he is to fulfill 30 engage- 
ments during June, July and August. He will 
sing seven concerts in Melbourne, seven in Syd- 
ney, four in Auckland, three in Wellington and 
make single appearances in cities such as Bris- 
bane, Adelaide, Christchurch and Dunedin . 
Raoul Jobin, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
is currently appearing in Faust, Romeo and 
Juliet and Manon at Mexico City’s Opera Na- 
cional. In July Mr. Jobin returns here to take 
part in Cincinnati’s Opera Festival. 


* * * 


William Kapell plays in South America for 
the first time during August and September. 
The pianist is to give concerts in Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. In this country Mr. Kapel! 
will perform with the NBC Symphony on June 
22 and at New York’s Stadium concerts on 
July 18 .. . Erno Balogh, pianist, whose record- 
ing of Bach’s Two Part Inventions was chosen 
by the New York Times as one of the ten best 
recordings of 1945, has completed the first 
American recording of Beethoven’s Grand 
Sonata Pathetique . . . The South American 
tour of Claudio Arrau is to be cut short so that 
the pianist will be enabled to return to the 
United States to play at Robin Hood Dell on 
July 29, at the Berkshire Festival on Aug. 1 
and at the New York Stadium on Aug. 4... 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo-pianists, 
are slated for numerous appearances during the 
summer. They are to play in Atlantic City: 
Garden City, L. I.; in Wheeling, W. Va.: Round 
Lake, N. Y.; at the New York Stadium; at 
Washington’s Watergate Concerts, and at the 
Robin Hood Dell. 














At the Ann Arbor Festival are left to right (sitting) 
James Wolfe, Earl V. Moore and Frederick Stock. 
Standing are Richard Crooks, Richard Bonelli, 
Augusta Lenska, Florence Austral and Barre Hill 


Maybe Worth It, At That 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra arrived in 
Berlin last night. Much wonder was created 
in local circles by reports that one player oper- 
ated no less than twelve instruments and re- 
ceived $500 weekly, an amount that staggered 
the local imagination. 

1926 


He Deserved It 


A member of a foreign orchestra whose con- 
ductor tried to cover up his errors by scolding 
the players, recently got back a bit of his. One 
of the orchestra, exasperated to the point of 
back-talk called out, “Mr. Blank, if you say 
one word more, I’ll follow your beat!” 

1926 


Those Aged Musicians! 


De Pachmann, of course, is in the mid-sev- 
enties, 76 to be exact, but it is not true that 
he was patted on the head by Frederick the 
Great in the late seventeen hundreds! 

1926 


It Really Was 


Dame Nellie Melba gave what was an- 
nounced as her “farewell” appearance on the 
lyric stage last night in Covent Garden. It was 
38 years since she made her first appearance 
there. (Melba was then 65 years old.) 

1926 
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CONCERTS# New York 


Dessoff Choirs Heard 
With Bennington Chorus 


A profoundly enjoyable evening 
of sacred and secular music, mainly 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, was 
provided by the Dessoff Choirs and 
the Chorus of Bennington College 
under the direction of Paul Boepple, 
in Town Hall on May 6. _ Instru- 
mental accompaniments for some of 
the works were provided by Carol 
Greenfield, harpsichord, George 
Finckel, cellist, and string players 
from the Bennington College Or- 
chestra. 

The program was made up of two 
motets by Hans Leo Hassler; a 
Purcell’ anthem; a motet by Johann 
Hermann Schein; a Palestrina Mag- 
nificat; a duet and a trio by Handel, 
with Italian texts; Couperin’s Troi- 
siéme Legon de Ténébres; and three 
works Jacobus Gallus. Mr. Boep- 
ple conducted his singers with such 
enthusiasm and musical intelligence 
that the entire program was spon- 
taneous in its effect. And since every 
work on it was a masterpiece, the 
concert was an unqualified success. 


John Harms Chorus 


Local music lovers owe a debt of 
gratitude to John Harms and his 
chorus for the performance of 
Haydn’s Creation they offered at the 
Town Hall on May 14. Not in all 
respects flawless, it was to the best 
of this reviewer’s recollection, the 
first concert presentation of the great 
work in New York since the late 


Paul Boepple William Hain 


Artur Bodanzky conducted it at a 
session of the old Friends of Music 
during the season of 1928-29. On that 
occasion it was sung in German, with 
Mr. Bodanzky exercising his cus- 
tomary sadistic mutilations on the 
body of the score. Almost a decade 
had passed since this city had pre- 
viously heard The Creation except in 
some churches. Why nearly twenty 
years more had to elapse before con- 
certgoers enjoyed a chance to hear it 
again belongs among the minor mys- 
teries of musical life in this com- 
munity. 

It was regrettable, of course, that 
the performance piloted by Mr. 
Harms was done without the benefit 
of an orchestra. The instrumental 
portions, acceptably as they were 
played on an organ by Andrew 
Tietjen alternating with a piano 
operated by Milton Kaye, afford but 
a partial idea of the genius that lives 
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John Harms and Mrs. Harms (lona 
Harms) 


in Haydn’s extraordinary tone paint- 
ing. And the priceless delineative ef- 
fects in pages like the bass recitative 
“Straight opening her fertile womb” 
with its “tawny lion”, “flexible tiger”, 
“nimble stag”, “hosts of insects” and 
all the rest, lose much of their beauty 
and their naive pictorial quality 
divorced from the orchestral colors 
with which the composer invested 
them. On the other hand, the per- 
formance came as gratefully close to 
an unabbreviated one as this listener 
recalls either here or in Europe. Only 
a portion of the aria On Mighty Pens 
and of the Adam and Eve duet, Grace- 
ful Consort, was omitted. Otherwis- 
not a bar was missing. 

The Harms Chorus sang with un- 
common smoothness, lively spirit and 
fine tonal body. Of the soloists, Iona 
Harms, soprano, William Hain, tenor, 
and John Percival, bass, Mr. Hains 
was easily the best and his admirable 
delivery of In Native Worth alone 
would have lent luster to the occa- 
sion. Both Mme. Harms and Mr. 
Percival, despite creditable efforts, 
appeared more or less under the 
weather. Nevertheless, the audience 
warmly applauded the efforts of all 
and sundry. P. 


Edna Ryrie, Mezzo-Soprano 

Edna Ryrie, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a recital in the Times Hall on the 
evening of May 14, accompanied by 
Lorus Hand. Miss Ryrie confined 
herself to song by American. com- 
posers and included an aria from 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s opera, 
Shanewis. Although she selected 
some of the best American composi- 
tions, not all of her program was on 
the same level. It was a good idea, 
howev.;, to show that works by our 
native composers compare favorably 
with those of contemporaries of other 
The singer included a 
song by herself, The Wind Song, and 
as encore offered a victory song also 
of her own composition, which, she 
explained was not only of victory in 
war but over ourselves life’s every- 
day problems. Hadley’s At Parting 
and Hageman’s Do Not Go My Love 
were among the best performed. 


Robert Shaw Conducts 
New Hindemith Work 


Paul Hindemith’s setting of Whit- 
man’s When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d, for chorus, soloists and 
orchestra, which had its first perform- 
ance by the Collegiate Chorale under 
Robert Shaw at the City Center on 
May 14, is a masterpiece. Very seldom, 
in crowded seasons of reviewing, does 
one encounter such a towering work, 
built with complete integrity, marked 
by a selfless artistic discipline and 
unerring creative instinct. Like the 
symphony, Mathis der Maler, this is 
timeless music. One cannot listen to 
it carelessly; for it demands as much 
as it gives. Mr. Shaw and the Collegi- 
ate Chorale, which commissioned this 
Requiem For Those We Love, as the 
composer terms it, should be proud 
and happy over their choice. The large 


audience left no doubt of its feelings, 
for it gave the work a tremendous 
ovation, which was shared by per- 
formers, conductor and composer. This 
first annual sponsors’ concert could 
not have been more successful. 
Soloists in the Hindemith composi- 
tion were Mona Paulee, alto, and 
George Burnson, baritone. Both of 
them immersed themselves in the 
spirit of the text and music. If Miss 
Paulee’s vocal production was smoother 
and more effective than Mr. Burnson’s 
his performance was dramatically 
more intense. The chorus sang mag- 
nificently, and reached its peak in the 
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setting of the Death Carol, in which 
Mr. Hindemith has captured the heart 
of Whitman’s poem. This perfect wed- 
ding of text and music does not always 
hold, but where the composer diverges, 
he always justifies his procedure musi- 
cally. Not only the death of Lincoln 
and the experience of the Civil War 
but the death of Roosevelt and the 
world tragedy which is still upon us 
are captured in this music. 

The evening opened with two un- 
familiar works by Schubert, a Kyrie 
and a Stabat Mater, both of them de- 
lightfully fresh and melodically beau- 
tiful. In sharp contrast, but equally 
notable in their own way were Poul- 
enc’s Petites Voix, a series of songs 
for a chorus of fifteen women’s voices, 
and the Litanie a la Viérge Noire, with 
the orginal organ accompaniment skill- 
fully orchestrated by Louise Talma. 
Nothing could have illustrated more 
happily the virtuosic range of Mr. 
Shaw’s singers than their ability to 
turn from the transparent vocal tex- 
ture of these Poulenc pieces to the 
monumental structure of Hindemith 
and to sing both with equal skill and 
comprehension. S. 





Branscombe Choral, May 7 


The Branscombe Choral, under 
Gena pn egy gave its 12th an- 
nual concert at the Town 
Hall M VP 3 Between groups of en- 
semble ne Fle Marcel Hubert, the 
distinguished cellist, was heard in a 
number of solos. A capacity audience 
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Robert Shaw, 
above, who con- 
ducted When 
Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom'd, 
set to music by 
Paul Hindemith, 
right. 


greeted the chorus and the soloist 
with effusive applause. 

The chorale, made up exclusively of 
female voices, offered a wide variety 
of original part songs and arrange- 
ments, the latter having been made by 
Victor Harris, George Strickling, A. 
Walter Kramer, Gena Branscombe, 
Henri Elkan, Kenneth Downing and 


others. Among the arrangements 
were Strauss’ Cecilia, Wagner’s 
Traume, Lachner’s When I Know 


What You Know, Grieg’s Midsum- 
mer Eve, Koechlin’s Veranda, De- 
bussy’s Ballade des Femmes de Paris, 
Ravel’s Bolero; other choruses were 
the work of Stringham, Daniels, 
Haubiel, Woodman. 

The concert was a_ thoroughly 
enjoyable one. The voices sounded 


smooth and well blended, the rhythm ~ 


was secure and the intonation accu- 
rate. Mr. Hubert furnished exquisite 
performances of Fauré’s Elegie and 
Sicilienne, Saint-Saéns Allegro Ap- 
passionato and pieces by Popper and 
Granados. : 


Iris Mabry Gives 
Dance Recital 


Iris Mabry, a brilliantly gifted 
young artist who is no stranger to 
the New York dance public, gave her 


formal debut recital at the Times 
Hall on May 7. Among the familiar 
dances on her program were the 
Sarabande, Bird Bell and Dilemma, 
each of them a beautifully finished 
construction. The most exciting of 
the new works were Litany, a lyric 
dance with wunwonted warmth and 
humanity, and Dreams, a surrealistic 
study of the hysteria of the jazz age, 
which reached a frightening intensity. 
Miss Mabry is a superb technician 
and she has a keen and adventurous 
choreographic imagination. What she 
needs at present is a greater range of 
motive and depth of emotional force 
in her movement. Too much of it is 
mannered gesture of the arms and a 
purely decorative use of the body. 
Nonetheless, this was a distinguished 
debut. Ralph Gilbert, the excellent 
accompanist, also composed interest- 
ing, if occasionally too thick and in- 
sistent, music for several of the 
dances. His hypnotically repetitious 
accompaniment for Dreams was a 
genuine tour de force. S. 


Suzanne Bloch, Lutenist 


Assisted by a group of other per- 
formers, Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, who 
also plays other. instruments and sings, 
gave a concert of music of the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries in the Times 
Hall on the evening of May 9. Miss 
Bloch proved a deft performer not 
only on her lute but also on the 
virginals and the recorder, and sang 
the old music with a pleasant voice. 

It is always open to question just 





how far this antique music can go 
in a concert room, but on the present 
occasion, the intimate nature of the 
auditorium was an advantage. Never- 
theless, a considerable number of the 
pieces given had more of an archeo- 
logical than a musical interest. Still, 
it was agreeable to hear, especially 
when so well presented. 

Assisting Miss Bloch were Edith 
Weiss-Mann, harpsichord; Edward 
Canby, tenor recorder and drum ; 
Hannah Hammitt, viola da gamba; 
Margot Ramsay and Joseph Precker, 
lute; Paul Smith, soprano, alto and 
tenor recorders, and Alvin Wolfson, 
treble viol and alto recorder. Com- 

sers represented included Morley, 

olborne, Luys, Milan, Dowland, 
Senaille Strogers, Gibbons, De Cabe- 
con, Telemann, Attaignant, ce | Se 
Farnaby and Couperin. . 


Frank C. Robinson, Tenor 


Frank Carter Robinson, tenor, gave 
his first New York recital in Town 
Hall on May 8 before a cordial audi- 
ence. Mr. Robinson’s appearance was 
sponsored by the Pastor’s Council of 
the First A.M.E. Zion Church of 
Brooklyn. He sang works by Handel, 
Braga, Caccini, Cavalli and Bonon- 


cini; Lieder by Schubert and Strauss, 
songs by Franck, Griffes, Manna- 
Zucca, and Malotte; and a concluding 
group of Negro spirituals. His ac- 
companist was Clair Wilson. 


Henriette Michelson, Pianist 


Henriette Michelson, pianist, gave 
a recital for the benefit of the Neigh- 
borhood Music School, Inc., at the 
Town Hall on May 10. A lar 
gathering applauded her with warm 
Her program included two Brahms 
Intermezzi and the E Flat Rhapsody, 
Mozart’s A Minor Rondo, the Schu- 
mann Toccata, Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata, an elaborate Chopin group 
and Bartok’s Hungarian Peasant 
Songs. Miss Michelson played with 
her customary intelligence and tech- 
nical security. Her performance of 
the Beethoven Sonata was a massive 
and forcible one. x. 


Chamber Group 
Plays New Works 

The second in a series of concerts 
by the American Chamber Music En- 
semble under Harold Kohon was 


(Continued on page 20) 
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given in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of May 11. Ruth Freeman, flutist, 
was assisting artist. Three first per- 
formances were given; Eda Rapo- 
port’s Lament, Johan Franco's Suite 
for String Orchestra and Jean Mill- 
er’s Divertimento. Other works in- 
cluded Geminiani’s Concerto Grosso 
in C Minor, Norman Dello Joio’s 
Concertino for Flute and String Or- 
chestra and three Rumanian Folk 
Dances by Bela Bartok. Miss Free- 
man’s expert and penetrating per- 
formance of the ingratiating Concer- 
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tino was perhaps the most pleasant 
item on the program. 

Mr. Kohon’s conducting was deft 
and incisive. His ensemble played 
with excellent tone, phrasing and co- 
ordination, M. 


Cecilia Ingenieros Offers 
Argentine Program of Dances 


Cecilia Ingenieros, Argentine danc- 
er, gave a recital in the auditorium 
of the New School for Social Re- 
search on May 11, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Pan ‘American Women’s 
Association, before a cordial audience. 
The choreography of several of her 
dances was based on Argentine folk 
songs and dances. These included 
dances of the mountains, the forest, 
the pampas. Miss Ingenieros also of- 
fered dances to music by Prokofieff, 
Chopin, Scriabine, Graetzer, Liapou- 
noff and Rachmaninoff. | Thomas 
McNally was the accompanist. 


John Marcellos, Bass 


John Marcellos, Greek bass, was 
heard in a recital of songs and oper- 
atic airs at the Town Hall the after- 
noon of May 12. Mr. Marcellos, who 
has had operatic experience abroad, 
revealed a voice of considerable 
amplitude and weight. A large audi- 
ence greeted him in exceedingly 
friendly fashion. His offerings in- 
cluded several numbers from Mozart's 
Magic Flute, given in Italian, Gou- 
nod’s Au Bruit des Lourds Marteaux, 
an aria from Verdi’s Simone Boc- 
canegra, Beethoven’s In questa 
Tomba, Giordani’s Caro mio ben, 
Pergolesi’s Nina and lyrics by the 
Greek composers, Stroumbouli, Cour- 
belli and relli. His. accompanist 
was Emilio Roxas. » & 


Pia Igy, Soprano 


A very large and applausive audi- 
ence filled the Town Hall on May 13 
for the concert given on behalf of the 
Greek War Relief Association by Pia 
Igys soprano, whose _ contributions 
were preceded by several hymns and 
anthems sung by the mixed choirs of 
the Greek Orthodox Communities of 
Greater New York. Miss Igy, heard 
in this city in 1939, was formerly a 
prima donna of the Bucharest Royal 
Opera and is said to have appeared 
in a number of European capitals. 
Certainly this particular concert was 
an_ uncommonly diverting occasion. 

Mme. Igy is a soprano whose 
talents are by no means limited, 
though she has certain pronounced 
specialties. The gay, spirited prima 
donna manner suits her best and when 
she heightens the effect of her singing 
with pantomime and sprightly action 
she wins her audience even more 
completely than with reticence and 
sobriety. For this reason the laugh- 
ing song from Auber’s Manon Les- 
caut turned out to be one of her most 
titillating achievements and the de- 
lighted gathering obliged her to re- 
peat it. Her assortment of colorature 
patterns was deftly exhibited not only 
in this but also in Campra’s Chanson 
du Papillon, Dell’s Acqua’s Villanelle 


Studying the score 
of George Klein- 
singer's Fantasy for 
violin and orchestra, 
which was played by 
the National Orches- 
tral Association, are 
(left to right) Jacob 
Krachmalnick, solo- 
ist; Leon Barzin, con- 
ductor, and the com- 
poser 
Ben Greenhaus 


and several other numbers. But be- 
sides such showpieces the soprano 
sang old Italian airs, lyrics by Schu- 
mann, Abt, Duparc, Sibelius and 
operatic airs like Depuis le Jour and 
the Pisen o mesicku from Dvorak’s 
Rusalka. 

At its best her voice is one of real 
smoothness and beauty and in point 
of tone quality she pleased partic- 
ularly in the air from Louise. At all 
events she supplied much gay and 
sportive entertainment, in which she 
was materially assisted by her pianist, 
Charles Richard. . 4 


Barzin Conducts 
American Works 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor, Assisting 
artist, Tacob Krachmalnick, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, May 20, evening: 

Overture, Jubilation; Adagio and 

Allegro Robert Ward 

Fantasy for violin and 

orchestra .... -George Kleinsinger 

Mr. Krachmalnick 

Requiem for chorus, solo and 

orchestra .Lazar Saminsky 

Soloists: Barbara Stevenson, so- 

prano Elizabeth Dunning, contralto; 

Neville Landor, baritone. 

An evening of first performances of 
American music was offered by the 
National Orchestral Association as 
its final concert of the season. Mr. 
Ward's overture had its first hearing 
and was repeated later in the evening, 
in substitution for some a _ cappella 
works which could not be given. It 
was written on Okinawa but it is 
boisterous, joyful music which was 
not intended by the composer to re- 
flect the horrors of that campaign. 
Fluently melodic and tellingly scored, 
the overture revealed genuine vitality. 
It was rather facile in its effects, but 
it won the audience with its unin- 
hibited tunefulness. The Adagio and 
Allegro, played once previously in 
New York, proved Mr. Vard's sound 
technique and again impressed the 
listener with their natural flow of 
ideas. 

The Fantasy by Mr. Kleinsinger 
led Mr. Krachmalnick through many, 
if not all, of the paces of the tradi- 
tional 19th century show-piece. He 
played it with a rich, expressive tone, 
technical security and a notable poise. 
The music was deftly scored and full 
of lush melody, but it seemed frag- 
mentary and derivative. Once again, 
the audience indicated its approval. 

Mr. Saminsky’s Requiem was com- 
missioned by the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University and is 
dedicated to the memory of the com- 
poser’s wife, Lillian Morgan Samin- 
sky, who died last year. It is unusual 
in its plan. Some of the sections are 
set to the traditional text; others are 
purely orchestral; the fifth section, 
the litany, uses a text by Mrs. Samin- 
sky, who was a poet, and the final 
section has as a motto a poem by 
Emily Dickinson. The difficult music 
was stirringly performed by the CIO 
Chorus, Simon Rady, conductor, and 
the Temple Emanu-El Choir, the 
soloists, and a quartet made up Miss 
Stevenson, Elsie MacFarlane, Joseph 


Portnoy and Franklin Day. Mr. 
Barzin and the orchestra showed their 
mettle in this challenging program. 
Each of the works was excitingly 
played. S. 


Merce Cunningham 
Gives Dance Recital 


Merce Cunningham, with the assist- 
ance of Katherine Litz and Winkie 
Bosler, gave a dance recital in the 
Hunter Playhouse on May 12 before 
a large audience. Three of the dances 
on the program were new, an Invoca- 
tion to Vahakn, an ancient Armenian 
god-king, with music by Alan Havha- 
ness; a Fast Blues, with a stirring 
drum improvisation by Baby Dodds 
as accompaniment; and The Princess 
Zondilla and Her Entourage, a rather 
silly fantasy, in which all three 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Chicago Hears 
Visiting Opera 
Metropolitan Offers Series 


of Seven Performances 
Under Difficulties 


Cuicaco.—The cargo ship, Main- 
sheet Eye, leased from the Maritime 
Commission to supply power for the 
Metropolitan Opera presentations in 
Chicago during the coal strike, did 
a much better job of making things 
comfortable at the Opera House on 
May 7 than it had at the opening on 
May 6. Elevators were running, the 
steel curtain was restored, and lights 
burned brightly in the foyers as well 
as on the stage. 

Verdi’s Traviata was unfolded 
smoothly and effectively with Licia 
Albanese as Violetta, Jan Peerce as 
Alfredo, and Robert Merrill as the 
elder Germont. Miss Albanese’s act- 
ing had many subtle qualities, and 
her singing, though not impeccable in 
the bravura aria, had a_ beautiful 
tonal quality. Mr. Peerce sang with 
a lovely tone, and portrayed his role 
with becoming self-effacement. Mr. 
Merrill, a neweomer in opera here, 
won a big ovation with his sonorous 
singing of Di Provenza il mar. 
Smaller parts were sung by Thelma 
Votipka, Mona Paulee, Alessio De 
Paolis, George Cehanovsky, John 
Baker and Lorenzo Alvary. The or- 
chestra, under Cesare Sodero, was 
often too loud. 

On the following evening just be- 
fore the curtain was to go up for La 
Gioconda, the Mainsheet Eye blew a 
fuse, and stage orchestra as well as 
auditorium were plunged into dark- 
ness. But after a delay of twenty 
minutes, light was restored and Emil 
Cooper began the introduction to 
what turned out to be a brilliant per- 
formance. Zinka Milanov sang the 
title role with all the emotional tem- 
pestuousness it calls for. Richard 
Tucker as Enzo, sang with authority, 
and Ezio Pinza brought distinction 
to the small part of Alvise. Margaret 
Harshaw displayed a voice of un- 
common resonance in the music of 
La Cieca, Rise Stevens sang Laura 
with fervor, and Leonard Warren 
was effective as the spy, Barnaba. 

Mozart’s Magic Flute was presented 
on May 9 with Bruno Walter con- 


ducting. As on his previous appear- 
ances here, Mr. Walter received a 
tremendous ovation, and only the 


lowering of the steel curtain silenced 
the urgent calls for his return to the 
stage. Principal roles in the opera 
were sung by Ezio. Pinza, Jarmila 
Novotna, Mimi Benzell, Charles 
Kullman, John Brownlee and Lillian 
Raymondi. 

Paul Breisach conducted the per- 
formance of Wagner’s Die Walkuere 
on May 10, underlining the psycho- 
logical implications of the orchestral 
score, yet keeping the singing well to 
the forefront. Torsten -Ralf as Sieg- 
mund, confirmed the excellent im- 
pression he had made in his debut a 
few nights before. Astrid Varnay 
was a_ splendid Sieglinde. Osie 
Hawkins sang Wotan, substituting 
for Herbert Janssen who was indis- 
posed. He displayed a voice of attrac- 
tive color, and his portrayal of the 
god had dignity and power. Helen 
Traubel .shone brilliantly as Bruenn- 
hilde, and Kerstin Thorborg and 
Norman Cordon were effective in 
their respective roles of Fricka and 
Hunding. 

The Metropolitan ended its Chicago 
engagement on May 11 with a per- 
formance of Strauss’ Der Rosen- 
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kavalier in the afternoon and of 
Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera in the 
evening. Highlights of the matinee 
presentation were George. Szell’s 
masterful conducting, Emanuel List’s 
swaggering characterization of Baron 
Ochs, and Rise Stevens’ brilliant act- 
ing and beautiful singing in the role 
of Octavian. Irene Jessner sang the 
Princess, and Eleanor Steber, Sophie. 

Leonard Warren’s distinguished 
portrayal of Renato in the Verdi 
opera was one of the outstanding 
features of the evening performance. 
His singing of Eri Tu received a big 
ovation. Jan Peerce sang Riccardo; 


Zinka Milanov, Amelia; Margaret 
Harshaw, Ulrica; and  Pierrette 
Alarie, the Page. Bruno Walter 
conducted. RutH Barry 





Boston Welcomes 
Annual Pops Series 


Fiedler Leads Opening 
Before a Capacity 
Audience 


Boston.—Symphony Hall was com- 
pletely sold out weeks in advance for 
the opening night of the Pops on 
April 30, Arthur Fiedler conducting. 
This 6lst season appears to be sur- 
passing that of last year, boih in at- 
tendance and quality of programs. The 
names of Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
Chopin, Schubert and Wagner find 
place with those of Khatchatourian, 
Gould, Rogers and Waldteufel. Since 
the popularity of the Pops does not 
depend upon the presence of soloists or 
guest conductors, the majority of pro- 
grams are played straight. Occasion- 
ally, however, Leo Litwin or Bernard 
Weiser appear in a piano work, and 
Mr. Fiedler brings forward talented 
young American musicians. To date, 
perhaps the most amusing bit of mus- 
ical clowning has been Cable’s Jingles 
All the Way, closely seconded by the 
Rogers-Gould arrangement of the 
Surrey With the Fringe On Top. 

In Jordan Hall, the Civic Sym- 
phony of Boston, Paul Cherkassky con- 
ductor, closed its 20th season, one of 
the most successful in its history. Mr. 
Cherkassky opened the program with 
An Outdoor Overture by Copland 
and closed it with the Borodin Second 
Symphony. For centerpiece, there was 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp, Strings,. Flute and Clarinet, 
with Ariel Hall as harp soloist. The 
smoothness of performance by the or- 
chestra spoke volumes for the leader- 
ship of the conductor and the musical 
integrity of the performers. Mrs. Hall 
gave a sensitive interpretation of the 
Ravel. Grace May StuTsMAN 


Moiseiwitsch Plans 
Return to America 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, will 
return to the United States under 
the auspices of Concert Management 
Ray Halmans who have scheduled a 
tour for the artist from January to 
March, 1947. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch has been absent 
from the American concert platform 
for eight years, during part of which 
the war restricted his activities to 
England where he concertized exten- 
sively. This fall and early winter 
he will tour Australia and Portugal 
before coming to the United States. 








Chattanooga Civic Chorus 
Offers Bohemian Girl 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chat- 
tanooga Civic Chorus under J. Oscar 
Miller, completed its 16th season on 
May 8 with a performance of Balfe’s 
The Bohemian Girl. The four guests 
soloists were Pauline Pierce, Louisa 
Moller, Paul Matthen and William 
Hess. The Chattanooga Symphony 


assisted at the performance which 
was given in Memorial Auditorium. 
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ments spiritedly as he also did the 
instrumental selections which included 
works by Johann Strauss, Weber, 
Tchaikovsky and Bizet. 

A Russian program, on May 18, 
under Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, had as 
soloists Nadia Reisenberg, who played 
are rarely heard Piano Concerto of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ; the soprano, Zin- 
adia Lisichkina, who sang a florid 
aria from Glinka’s Russlan and Lud- 
mila, Alabieff’s Nightingale, and 
Gretchaninoff’s Song of Zabeava; 
and the Radishey Dance Group in a 
number of folk dances. The orchestral 
numbers included the overture to 
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Glinka’s Life for the Tsar, Ippolitov 
Ivanoff’s Caucasian Sketches, Mus- 
sorgsky’s Night on the Bald Moun- 
tain and Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slave. 

A large and enthusiastice audience 
was on hand on May 19 to hear Nan 
Merriman, soprano; John Raitt, bari- 
tone, and Vladimir Brenner, pianist. 
The orchestra was conducted by Sieg- 
fried Landau. Miss Merriman de- 
lighted the audience with the Carmen 
Habanera, Schubert’s Ave Maria and 
the Donizetti aria, O mio Fernando. 
The Rachmaninoff Concerto in F 
sharp minor was Mr. Brenner’s offer- 
ing and he played it energetically and 
expertly. Mr. Raitt sang Valentine’s 
aria from Faust, Rossini’s Largo al 
Factotum and a number from the 
Broadway show, Carousel, in which 
he is currently appearing. Mr. Landau 
led the orchestra competently through 
works by Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Wolf- 
Ferrari and Dvorak. 

Charles O’Connell was at the or- 
chestra’s, helm for the May 21 con- 
cert. Assisting him were Winifred 
Heidt, contralto, and J. M. Sanroma, 
pianist. Jess Walters, baritone, did 
not appear as scheduled. Mr. O’Con- 
nell led the orchestra in works by 
Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Albeniz, Mc- 
Donald, Cailliet, Bodge, Wagner, 
Paisiello and Berlioz. Una voce poco 
fa from Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
and shorter numbers were sumptuous- 
ly sung by Miss Heidt and Mr. San- 
roma dazzled those present with his 
playing of Weber’s Concertstiick. 

Under the direction of Franco 
Autori and with the cooperation of 
Jarmila Novotna, soprano, Hugh 
Thompson, baritone, and Leopold 
Rybb, violinist, a miscellaneous pro- 
gram was given on May 22. It opened 
with the march from Tannhauser and 
the pizzicato movement from Tchaiko- 
vsky’s Fourth Symphony, with Glazu- 
noff’s A Minor Violin Concerto serv- 
ing as vehicle for Mr. Rvbb. A piece 
by Don Gillis called Scherzofrenia 
preceded the singing by Mr. Thomp- 
son of the Birdcatcher’s Song from 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, Massenet’s 
Vision Fugitive and Verdi’s Eri tu. 
Grainger’s Country Gardens, Grieg’s 
Solveig’s Song, Lehar’s Gold and Sil- 
ver Waltz and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Caprice Espagnole were the other 
purely orchestra selections. The clos- 
ing section of the program brought 
Jarmila Novotna, who gained much 
applause for her singing of the well 
known aria from Dvorak’s Rusalka 
and the same composer’s Songs My 
Mother Taught Me. Her chief operatic 
number was Un bel di, from Madama 
Butterfly, after which she added a 
Kreisler operetta air by way of en- 
icore. 

' Soloists at the concert on May 23 
were Regina Resnik, soprano, Eman- 
,uel Vardi, violist, and Lubka Kolessa, 
| pianist, and the conductor was Edvard 
Fendler. The evening opened with a 
vigorous performance of Mozart’s 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. Mr. Vardi 
played a Viola Concerto by Alessan- 
dro, Rolla, with rich tone and anima- 
tion. Miss Resnik was heard in two 
airas, Voi lo Sapete from Cavalleria 
and Un bel Di from Madama Butter- 
fly, and in the Vilja Waltz from The 
Merry Widow. She also was warmly 
applauded. And young Miss Kolessa 
obviously charmed the audience with 
a bouncing performance of the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto. The orchestra 
played the Gavotte from Prokofieff’s 


Jarmila Novotna Kurt Baum 


Classical Symphony, the Pizzicato 
Polka by Delibes and the Intermezzo 
from Kodaly’s Hary Janos Suite. 

Dorothy Kirsten and Robert Mer- 
rill, Metropolitan Opera soprano and 
baritone, shared the honors on May 
24. Recall after recall followed their 
singing of a duet from Traviata and 
Herbert’s Sweethearts. 
also offered an aria from La Bohéme 
and Ronald’s Southern Song. Mr. 
Merrill’s singing of Vieni a la finestra 
from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, the 
Toreador Song from Carmen and 
music by Leoncavallo and Massenet 
was infused with warmth and ex- 
pression. Paul Nero played his own 
Violin Concerto with the orchestra 
which was led by David Broeckman. 
The music proved difficult to listen to 
but offered Mr. Nero opportunities to 
display technical skill. Orchestral 
works included music by Still and 
William Schuman. 

Mario Cortez conducted the concert 
of May 25. Soloists were Elizabeth 
Wysor, contralto, Heinz Lippmann, 
pianist, Giuseppe Caruso, tenor, and 
Abrasha Borodkin’s Six Men of Note. 
This latter group, a popular string 
ensemble with an electric guitar, com- 
posed Paul Nero, Leo Cruczek, Harold 
Coletta, Mr. Borodkin, Bob Haggart 


and Tony Mottola, played delightful , 


arrangement of de Rose, Basie and 
Gershwin, winding up their group 
with a distinctly solid version of 
Digga-Digga-Doo. Miss Wysor, con- 
tralto, displayed a voice of strength 
and beauty, as well as an unmistak- 
able flare for dramatics in an aria 
from The Masked Ball and Bizet’s 
Ouvre ton Coeur. Mr. Caruso sang 
two arias from Verdi's Otello; Mr. 
Lippmann played Addinsell’s Warsaw 
Concerto to the huge delight of the 
audience. Mr. Cortez’s conducting of 
works ranging from Mascagni to Cole 
Porter was effective and thoroughly 
enjoyable. 


Greek Music and Jazz 


Constantine Callinicos, a young 
Greek-American conductor, offered on 
May 26 music by Weber, Brahms, 
Liadoff, Berlioz, Ipolitoff-Ivanoff, 
Gershwin, and the first American per- 
formance of a Greek Fantasy by 
George Vitalis. Nicola Moscona, bass 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was heard 
in music by Mozart, Boito and Mac- 
Gimsey-Vitalis. Mr. Callinicos played 
piano works by himself and Falla. 
The Brahms Third Symphony was 
one of the chief works offered. The 
conductor’s own piano pieces, Two 
Greek Dances and Lullaby for a Doll, 
was bright and effective and the 
Greek Fantasy was brilliant and vigor- 
ous. The audience was enthusiastic. 

Jazz at the Philharmonic, was the 
title bestowed upon the May 27 pro- 
gram. Norman Granz was the M.C. 
A bona-fide jazz band of some half 
a dozen players including a battery of 
saxophones officiated instead of the 
more staid gentlemen of the Phil- 
harmonic proper. The “first set” was 
presented by Kenny Kersey, piano; 
J. C. Heard, drums; Al McKibbon, 
bass; Lester Young, Illinois Jacquet 
and Coleman Hawkins, tenor saxes; 
Buck Clayton, trumpet. The “second 
set” was given by Meade Lux Lewis, 
— and the Gene Krupa Trio, Mr. 

rupa at the drums; Charles Ven- 
turo, tenor saxophone, and Ted Napol- 
eon, piano. Vocals were provided by 


Miss Kirsten : 


Sara Vaughn. The Monday night 
audience was large and appiausive. 

Ann Kullmer, a young American 
conductor made her Carnegie Hall 
debut on May 28 offering the Proko- 
fieff Classical Symphony and shorter 
works by Berlioz, Mussorgsky, Dvorak 
and R. Strauss, the young lady set- 
ting forth their contents creditably. 
Soloists were Zinka Milanoy and 
Kurt Baum, soprano and tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who sang indi- 
vidually a variety of arias and songs 
and together, the duet from the first 
act of La Bohéme effectively. The 
audience was appreciative. 

Maurice Abravanel conducted the 


concerto of May 29, at which the 
soloists were Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, 
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and his brother, George Ricci, cellist. 
The orchestral numbers included the 
Meistersinger Overture, the Air from 
Bach’s D Major Suite, Strauss’ Em- 
peror Waltz and _  Tritsch-Tratsch 
Polka, Bizet’s second Arlésienne Suite, 
Chabrier’s Espafia and the Overture 
to Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Under- 
world. Instead of a movement from 
Brahms’ Double Concerto, originally 
announced, the Ricci brothers were 
heard together in a Passacaglia by 
Handel transcribed by Halvorsen. 
Later the cellist played Saint-Saéns’ 
first Cello Concerto and in the final 
group Ruggiero Ricci was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded for his performance of 
Paganini’s D Major Violin Concerto. 

Maria Kurenko, Russian soprano, 
and Sydney Foster, pianist, were solo- 
ists on June 1, which was called An 
Evening of Tchaikovsky Music. Maur- 
ice Abravanel conducted the Polonaise 
from the G Major Suite, Cossack 
Dance from Mazeppa and the Andante 
Cantabile. Mme. Kurenko sang None 
But the Lonely Heart, Pimpinella, 
Twilight, One Small World, and At 
the Ball, and Mr. Foster played the 
B Flat Minor piano Concerto. Both 
soloists were received with enthusiasm. 
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Detroit Plays Host to First 


Congress of American Composers 





Detroit Free Press 


Prize winners meet with Roy Harris (left to right): Allen Willman, Mr. Harris, 
John W. Work and A. Louis Scarmolin 


By SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 
DETROIT 


“TRE First Congress of the Fellow- 
ship of American Composers took 
place in Detroit May 6th to 10th, 
with public rehearsals and perform- 
ances of prize winning works the 
oustanding events. Prizes in the con- 
test were offered by the Detroit Sym- 
phony, Wayne University and the 
American Broadcasting Company. 
Most of the events were held at Music 
Hall. 

Five piano works rounded out the 
compositions listed as meritorious in 
the solo category. First prize of $150 
went to Sam Raphling of New York. 
His Sonata held attention with its in- 
teresting references to jazz and Gersh- 
win influences. 

Another New Yorker, Harold Mor- 
ris, won second prize of $100 for his 
Sonata. It submerged a melodic line 
in heavily modern harmonies. Two 
of the honorable mentions, both so- 
natinas, might have come from the 
same composer, so similar were they 
in their homage to Debussy. Walter 
S. Huffman, Jr., of Towson, Md., and 
Edmund Haines of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
were the composers in question. 

Allen Willman’s Capriccio, another 
honorable mention, was a delightful 
study in 19th century romantic vein. 
Willman hails from Laramie, Wyo. 
The piano works were heard at the 
Art Institute Lecture Hall on May 7. 

The first prize orchestral work, 
New Horizons, for which Ulysses 
Kay of New York won $500. was per- 
formed by the Detroit Symphony 
under Valter Poole on May 10. It 
showed vigorous and ingenious use of 
simnle themes, and appeared worthy 
of frequent repetition. 

Part of the Pulitzer-Prize winning 
Symphony of Edmund Haines also 
was heard. It was the third move- 
ment of the 1941 award-winner. 
Weldon Hart’s Overture, holder of the 
first prize in the 1945 American 
Broadcasting Companv competition. 
was also nerformed. Rov Harris and 
Howard Hanson led the Symphony in 
works of their own. Harris offered 
the second movement of his Fifth 
Symphony. while Hanson’s contribu- 
tion was Drum Taps, music set to 
three poems by Whitman. 

Graham T. Overgard., director of 
the Wayne University Concert Band. 
led his students in the first prize band 
work, Of Valleys and Cragged Peaks, 


for which Francis J. Pyle of Des 
Moines, Ia., was given $250. Ulysses 
Kay’s Evocation, an honorable men- 
tion in the band division, also was 
heard on the same program, given 
at Music Hall on May 10. 

Works by Grant Connell and Na- 
thaniel Shilkret supplemented the band 
program. Robert Luscombe conducted 
the MacKenzie High School Choir in 
Work, honorable mention in the 
choral division by Harold Ensinger of 
Flint, Mich. The choir sang also 
songs by Noble Cain, Robert Shaw, 
Oscar Rasbach and Randall Thomp- 
son, 

The Michigan State College Or- 
chestra, under Alexander Schuster, 
and the College Choir under William 
Kimmel, offered the top prize winner 
in the choral division on May 9. The 
composer, John W. Work of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., based The Singers on a 
poem by Longfellow. He was given 
$250. 

Credo by A. Louis Scarmolin of 
Union City, N. J., scored honorable 
mention, The program also listed or- 
chestral works by Howard Hanson, 
Owen Reed, and Charles Griffes, as 
well as Bloch’s Concerto Grosso with 
Roy Underwood at the piano. Vocal 
works by Randall Thompson, William 
Kimmel, Norman Lockwood and 
Aaron Copland completed the evening. 

Two Wayne University-sponsored 
bands, one composed of high school 
players of Detroit, were heard on 
May 6 at Music Hall. They listed 
two honorable mentions in the Con- 
gress prize categories: third movement 
from the E Flat Symphony of Newell 
Long of Bloomington, Ind., and the 
Overture by Burnet Tuthill of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Other works were bv 
Maurice Arnold, Angel del Busto, 
Percy Grainger, Wallingford Riegger, 
and Cecil Effinger. Mr. Tuthill con- 
ducted his own work, while Graham 
T. Overgard and Roy Miller super- 
vised others. 

The Pontiac High School Band 
under Dale C. Harris and the Detroit 
Philharmonic Choir under Harold 
Tallman occupied Music Hall on May 
7. Four honorable mention works 
were heard: Tribal Dance bv A. 
Louis Scarmolin of Union City, N. J.. 
Choral Suite by Reuel Lahmer of 
Wausakee, Wis., Psalm LXX by Carl 
Parrish of Nashville, Tenn., and O 
Lawd, Hear My Prayer, by Martha 
Taylor Davison of Leaksville, N. C. 
The program also included works by 
James Gillette, Ernest Williams, Mor- 


ton Gould, Dudley Buck, Noble Cain 
and James Baker. 

The Wayne University String Or- 
chestra under Leo Lemke and James 


Gibb, and the Cooley High Choir 
under Ferne Robinson marked the 
Congress concert on May 8 Roy 
Harris led the Wayne University Or- 
chestra, band annd choir in his own 
Blow the Man Down. Other com- 
posers represented were Richard 
Kountz, Noble Cain, William Schu- 
man, Geoffrey O’Hara, Wayne Bar- 
low, Halsey Stevens, Randall Thomp- 
son, Norman Lockwood, John Klein, 
Samuel Barber and Virgil Thomson. 

According to Roy Harris, president 
of The Fellowship, the purpose of the 
conclave was to “give composers from 
all parts of the country who might 
not otherwise have the opportunity, 
the chance to hear their works and the 
works of their fellows rehearsed, per- 
formed and evaluated.” 
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the newer house he did, indeed, have 
Patti and Etelka Gerster to fortify his 
cohorts and in November, 1883, he in- 
troduced as Marguerite a new star, a 
Mme. Norton-Gower, who before very 
long was sailing under the proud name 
of Lillian Nordica. 

At the close of the opera season the 
conflict was found to be a devastating 
defeat for both parties. For a brief 
moment it looked as if the Metropoli- 
tan’s goose were cooked for good and 
all! Poor Abbey’s losses were so 
ruinous that he had no choice but to 
throw up the sponge. One ineffectual 
gesture he did make—he offered to 
serve the following season without any 
compensation whatever provided the 
directors would pay the debts he had 
made; but these worthies were not 
hard-shelled business men for nothing 
and had no interest in keeping Abbey 
in the running. For his part, Maple- 
son was no better off, though he had 
been through the mill before. 

The devastation of Henry Abbey 
resulted in certain departures so ex- 
tensive and unprecedented as to influ- 
ence the artistic destinies of the Met- 
ropolitan for a space of years. While 
the directorate was pondering remedial 
measures there came before them Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch with the suggestion 
of a season of opera in German by 
German artists. We cannot go into 
the details and ramifications of the 
scheme. Briefly, Dr. Damrosch’s offer 
was accepted. Late in the summer of 
884 Damrosch went to Europe and 
returned in less than two months with 
plans for a season of opera in German 
under his management, with a new 
company and a substantially revamped 
repertoire. The backbone of this reper- 
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toire was, of course, Wagner, but 
works by other German, French and 
Italian masters—operas like Frei- 
schiitz, Masaniello, Huguenots, Pro- 
phet, William Tell, La Juive, The 
Queen of Sheba, Carmen, Don Gio- 
vanni and much else were included. 

Mr. Damrosch saw the initiation of 
his project but did not long survive its 
beginnings. He died suddenly in 1885 
leaving the further execution of many 
of his plans to his son, Walter. The 
German period at the Metropolitan ex- 
tended over seven years! Not only 
was the repertory enriched with a 
great number of masterpieces, many of 
them unfamiliar, but it brought to New 
York a number of artists who might 
otherwise never have been heard here. 
One of the first engaged was Amalie 
Materna, Wagner’s original Briinn- 
hilde and Kundry who, to be sure, had 
been in America before. Others, who 
were not long in reaching New York, 
numbered Wagner’s young protégé and 
pupil, the conductor Anton Seidl; Al- 
bert Niemann, Emil Fischer, Max Al- 
vary, Adolf Robinson, Lilli Lehmann, 
Marianne Brandt. In the German 
period of the Metropolitan were first 
heard such supreme Wagnerian crea- 
tions as Tristan (1886), Meistersinger, 
Rheingold, Siegfried, Gétterdamme- 
rung. 


German Regime Unfashionable 


It is amazing enough that the Ger- 
man regime endured as long as it did. 
For despite public support directors 
and boxholders were becoming increas- 
ingly restive. They disliked Wag- 
nerian opera from the depths of their 
beings. It was popular, to be sure, 
though not fashionable. Moreover, 
some of the German singers (the great 
Albert Niemann, for instance), had 
seen their best days and their efforts 
were, in some cases, becoming a trial. 
And although certain persons who 
should have known better labored 
under the delusion that Italian opera 
was dead in New York for all time it 
was growing clear that others were 
gradually becoming surfeited with a 
steady diet of German opera (or 
French and Italian opera in German, 
which may well have grown distaste- 
ful to purists and sticklers for correct- 
ness of style). In anv case, matters 
presaged a change. Then came the 
fire of 1892 followed by a season with- 
out opera at the Metropolitan. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to trace the history of the Metropoli- 
tan in any sort of detail from the eigh- 
teen-nineties down to the present day. 
The reader will appreciate the impos- 
sibility of any such attempt in the space 
of a few columns. The writer appeals 
for indulgence, therefore, if from this 


point he rushes past well-known land- 
marks with no more than the mention 
of a few random names or dates. The 
*nineties, alone, would supply a heaped 
abundance of material rich enough to 
fill a sizeable book. 


Oscar Hammerstein 


In the period immediately following 
the fire and the remodeling of the 
house an Italian system once more 
supplanted the German. This is not to 
say that Wagner’s operas, unpopular 
though they were with the box-holders 
and directors, were completely dis- 
carded. But for a while some were 
given in Italian translations, with a 
work like Die Meistersinger, for exam- 
ple, transformed into I Maestri Can- 
tori. To be sure, a few of the out- 
standing artists from the German re- 
gime remained—Lilli Lehmann, for in- 
stance, who was completely at home 
in the Italian language and the Italian 
repertoire, and the conductor Anton 
Seidl, associated with the Metropolitan 
till his untimely death in 1898. On the 
other hand the company disclosed such 
a paradox as the peerless tenor, Jean 
de Reszke. Engaged as one of the 
surest cures against German opera and, 
particularly, as a sovereign agent for 
driving out Wagner he presently be- 
came, for all his distinction in French 
and Italian parts, one of the strongest 
props the Wagnerian repertoire ever 

a 


A Period of Great Singers 


The ’90’s, however, proved to be a 
decade of extraordinary achievements 
at the Metropolitan, largely by reason 
of the brilliant artists added to the 
company. This was not only the 
period of Jean de Reszke and his 
brother, the bass, Edouard, but also of 
Jean Lasalle, Pol Plangon, Victor 
Maurel, Lillian Nordica, Emma Calvé, 
Marie Brema, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Emma Eames, Nellie Melba— 
to cite only a handful of the great 
names which come to mind. Jean de 
Reszke, for instance, was a matchless 
Romeo, in Gounod’s opera. And yet 
he developed into a Tristan of such 
supreme distinction that Lilli Lehmann 
could in after years speak of the per- 
formance of Wagner’s work in which 
she had sung Isolde opposite Jean’s 
Tristan and under the direction of 
Anton Seidl as the greatest of her ex- 
perience. 

The Metropolitan was but 18 years 
of age when the 20th century began. 
That was 45 years ago. It has known 
its varying fortunes in that space, 
troubles so menacing in some instances 
as to have ended the career of many an 
operatic establishment in an earlier 
generation. We have not the leisure to 
examine these difficulties now. Let 
us bear in mind, however, Feb. 14, 


1903. On that date the house passed 
under the management of Heinrich 
Conried, during whose consulship the 
Metropolitan knew some heroic events, 
as well as some poignant ones. It was 
on the following Nov. 23 that the sea- 
son opened with a performance of 
Rigoletto, which introduced to the pub- 
lic a tenor whose name was presently 
to become as deathless as the name of 
any opera singer in the most fabled 
age of the lyric drama is likely to be— 
Enrico Caruso! For 20 years Caruso 
symbolized to the person of even the 
slightest musical literacy the supreme 
greatness of operatic song. And if 
exigent tastes could have picked flaws 
in his work despite his phenomenal 
voice (which grew darker, warmer and 
also heavier with the passing’ of time) 
Caruso remained a figure of legend to 
the day of his death. 

A month after his debut Conried 
achieved another sensation by produc- 
ing against the stormy ill-will of Bay- 
reuth and for the first time outside of 
the Festspielhaus, Wagner’s Parsifal. 
A little over three years later the man- 
ager stirred the city to the depths by 
presenting a sensation of rather dif- 
ferent order — Richard Strauss’s Sa- 
lome. The work that time (which 
had in the title role Olive Fremstad, a 
Wagnerian artist whose Isolde and 
Briinnhilde were in the direct line of 
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succession from Lilli Lehmann) pro- 
voked one of the most ridiculous ebul- 
litions of puritanical “morality” ever 
manifested in New York and was sup- 
pressed after a solitary hearing. Times 
and broadened public mind have bravely 
avenged the work, which now wanders 
in and out of the repertoire with as 
little disturbance to the virtuous sus- 
ceptibilities of the community as a per- 
formance of La Traviata would occa- 
sion. 

A few other highlights of the Con- 
ried administration: The advent of 
Geraldine Farrar, who made her New 
York debut as Juliette in 1906; the 
first Metropolitan performance of Puc- 
cini’s Madama Butterfly, Feb. 11, 1907; 
the coming of Gustav Mahler ; the first 
visit of Puccini. 

From Heinrich Conried the mana- 
gerial line leads to Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza, who first was made to share his 
administrative duties with the former 
tenor, Andreas Dippel, and presently 
continued on his way alone. Gatti- 
Casazza’s tenure of office, beginning in 
1908, was probably the longest un- 
broken span for one and the same im- 
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presario that operatic records show. 
He was faulted for mnany things during 
more than two decades in which he 
piloted the Metropolitan. He had to 
navigate many storms during his in- 
cumbency but he invariably succeeded 
in weathering the fiercest gales. In 
the perspective of time his omissions 
and misjudgments seem trifling com- 
pared with his positive accomplish- 
ments, among which was the ability to 
offer seasons that actually showed 
financial profits rather than devastating 
losses. 


Metropolitan Highlights 


Let us cite a few of the things he 
contributed to operatic: life at the Met- 
ropolitan: He brought with him Ar- 
turo Toscanini, and though their Met- 
ropolitan association was relatively 
brief Toscanini was to take a place in 
American musical life which he main- 
tains to this day; the night Gatti-Ca- 
sazza embarked on his New York im- 
presarioship was also the night of the 
debut of Emmy Destinn; Feodor Cha- 
liapin finally made his mark in this 
city under Gatti’s direction after hav- 
ing been here a few years earlier, be- 
fore local operagoers were truly ready 
for him; Lucrezia Bori, Frieda Hem- 
pel, Maria Jeritza, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Giuseppe de Luca, Maria Barri- 
entos, Rosa Ponselle, Flerence Easton, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Ezio Pinza, 
Lauritz Melchior, Kirsten Flagstad— 
these are but a few of the singers who 
first appeared at the Metropolitan in 
Gatti’s time. Among the operatic nov- 
elties and revivals of his regime are 
Puccini's Girl of the Golden West, 
Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe-bleue, Hum- 
perdinck’s K6nigskinder, Puccini's 
Trittico, Rondine and Turandot, Mus- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunoff, Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier, Montemezzi’s L’Amore 
dei Tre Re, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le 
Coq d’Or and Sadko, Parker’s Mona, 
Deems Taylor’s King’s Henchman and 
Peter Ibbetson. 

Like his successor, Edward Johnson, 
he found himself compelled to steer the 
operatic ship through the perils and 
hysteria of a world war. Mr. Johnson 
was fortunate in having a more intel- 
ligent public to deal with than the hot- 
heads whose agitations moved Gatti- 
Casazza to concur reluctantly in the 
banishment of the Wagner operas from 
the Metropolitan repertoire. 

We are practically down to our own 
day. We can, therefore, leave the Met- 
ropolitan and _ recall, momentarily, 
Oscar Hammerstein and his Manhat- 
tan Opera House. There were, in 
fact, two Manhattan Operas, both the 
handiwork of Hammerstein. The first, 
which stood on a part of the ground 
which Macy’s occupies now, opened on 
Jan. 23, 1893, and lasted exactly a 
fortnight. It had possibly the most 
singular repertoire ever offered on this 
side of the Atlantic, consisting of ex- 
actly two operas—Moszkowski’s Boab- 
dil and Beethoven’s Fidelio! 

The second and greater Manhattan 
Opera House, inaugurated on Dec. 3, 
1906, was a force of immense artistic 
significance. It supplied—and this was 
in some ways its most significant as- 
pect—a prod that forced the Metro- 
politan out of the rut in which it had 
for a long time been floundering. It 
demonstrated that there were works 
and artists who richly deserved to be 
heard in New York but had remained 
largely unsuspected because of a lack 
of managerial ambition and initiative 
to seek them out. Hammerstein’s ven- 
ture lasted only four years. It could 
not hold its own against the wealth of 
the Metropolitan and eventually it 
went down, though it perished glori- 
ously. It had served its purpose and 
furnished just that element of com- 
petition which the older house most 
needed. 

Much of its repertoire was of the 
old Italian hurdy-gurdy type and from 
time to time a few might have thought 
themselves down at the Academy of 
Music in the days of Maretzek or 
Mapleson. But to counterbalance this, 


Hammerstein offered such novelties as 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande (im- 
porting practically the whole Parisian 
cast); Charpentier’s Louise, Masse- 
net’s Thais and Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann, 
Strauss’s Elektra (not to mention a 
worthy resuscitation of Salome) and 
much else. Among the singers whom 
New York might not have heard with- 
out Hammerstein there have gone 
down into history personalities like 
Mary Garden, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
Charles Dalmorés, Lucien Muratore, 
Alessandro Bonci, Maurice Renaud, 
Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli, Jeanne Ger- 
ville- Réache, Mario Sammarco. And 
these represented only a handful! In 
addition there was a masterly conduc- 
tor in Cleofonte Campanini, who had 
served in the days of the Academy of 
Music and was a brother of the great 
tenor, Italo Campanini. 

In the end the Metropolitan had to 
buy off Hammerstein and to forbid 
him contract to produce opera in 
New York. Yet in the larger sense 
he came out the winner. He rejuven- 
ated and vitalized the lyric drama in 
this city—indeed, throughout the 
United States—as it had never been 
before. More than any other single 
individual of modern times Hammer- 
stein had made the people of the me- 
tropolis opera conscious. 

New York has need of a Hammer- 
stein once again. The city, indeed, 
periodically requires so inspiring a 
corrective as his audacious enterprise 
to preserve its opera from dry-rot! 





Singer to Conduct 
New Orleans Pops 


New Orteans.—Unusual interest is 
being shown in the fourth season of the 
summer Pop concerts to be conducted 
by Jacques Singer. 


Leon Godchaux, 
Jr., president, 
has announced 
an eight - week 
season be gin- 
ning on June 11, 
at historic Beau- 
regard Square, 
a palm-banked, 
tropical site fac- 
ing the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 
Arrangements 
have been made 
for the use of 
the Auditorium 
in case of rain, 
thus assuring 
patrons that the concerts scheduled on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings will suffer no postponements. 
Mr. Singer, former conductor of the 
Dallas Symphony, will preside over an 
orchestra of 60, much of the personnel 
of which will be taken from the New 
Orleans Symphony. 

Guest soloists already engaged are 
Paul Nero, Susan Sten and Manfred 
Hecht, Robert Merrill, The Foxhole 
Ballet, Sidney Foster, Felix Knight, 
Virginia Haskins and Danielian and 
Boris, solo dancers of the Ballet Russe. 
Ewing Poteet will be concertmaster. 
In having dispensed with the bleachers, 
the number of tables will be increased 
to 400. George Foster, the capable 
manager of the New Orleans Sym- 
phony, is also manager of the Pops 
series. 

Edward A. Parsons, president of the 
New Orleans Opera House Associa- 
tion, is enthusiastic over the prospects 
for an outstanding opera 
Works thus far decided upon are Aida, 
Traviata, Bohéme, Butterfly, Carmen 
and Faust. Dorothy Kirsten has been 
engaged for one of the Puccini operas. 





Jacques Singer 





Kansas City Chorus 
Sings Haydn Work 


KansAs Crtry.— The Kansas City 
Choral Union under Delbert E. John- 
son, its founder, won an assured place 
in the musical life of the city through 


its initial performance of Haydn’s The 
Creation for an audience of 1900 on 
May 24 in the Music Hall. 

With the able assistance of Sally 
Bellis Johnson, soprano; Carlton Eld- 
ridge, tenor; Hardin Van Duersen, 
baritone ; 36 members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Philip Stevens, 
pianist, Mr. Johnson led his finely- 
prepared chorus through the score 
with spirited beat and effective nuances. 
Climaxes were built up with thrilling 
effect while the diction, attacks and 
phrasing obtained were excellent. 
This citywide organization of 175 care- 
fully selected singers has been rehears- 
ing since last September and has al- 
ready made progress on Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion which will be pre- 
sented next year. Mr. Johnson, who 
was formerly a choral director in De- 
troit, is now the Minister of Music of 
the Linwood Presbyterian Church and 
Mrs. Johnson is the soprano soloist 
with the church choirs. L. P. 
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"T BE battle for opera in English, 
which has been waged intermit- 
tently ever since the first Italians took 
England by storm in the days of Han- 
del and Joseph Addison, has a new 
champion in Mutual’s Let’s Go to the 
Opera, sponsored by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club over WOR on Sundays 
at 7:00 p.m., EDT. 

The program, which began on April 
28, replacing Operatic Review, is con- 
ducted by Thomas Scherman, recently 
returned from almost five years in the 
armed forces, and features one “name” 
singer and one comparatively new 
singer each week. The half hour of 
excerpts is unique in that it is the 
only program of grand opera on the 
Sair which is sung exclusively in Eng- 
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Mutual’s Opera in English Venture is Unique 


| 


Newspictures 


John Brownlee and Brenda Lewis, guest vocalists; Phyllis and George Mead, 

translators and script writers, and conductor Thomas Scherman (left to right), 

in a pre-broadcast conference, check final details after a dress rehearsal for 
Mutual's new opera-in-English series, Let's Go to the Opera 


lish. The policy of the show’s pro- 
ducers is “to present opera in a lan- 
guage Americans can _ understand, 
sung in an understandable fashion.” 

The task of casting the program’s 
French, Italian, German and Russian 
arias and. ensembles into English, falls 
to George and Phyllis Mead, who in 
themselves are unique, being one of 
the few man and wife combinations in 
radio which does not conduct, or even 
want to conduct, an early morning 
coffee cup and chatter program. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Mead studied at Co- 
lumbia. The former is organist and 
choirmaster of New York’s historic 
Trinity Church; the latter, a social 
worker. 

Their philosophy of translation is a 
simple one. First of all they outlaw 
any kind of reverse English. This is 
their one hard and fast rule. No mat- 
ter how fraught with difficulties a 
given passage may be, they will never 
ps a couplet around into the likes 
of : 

Now the sun arising is, 
Now the hour of dawning ’tis. 
Whenever possible the translators 


duplicate original vowel sounds, es- 
pecially on high notes. This, they ex- 
plain, avoids much argument with 
singers. 

When an original lyric follows a 
regular stanza form, as is often the case 
in Mozart operas, whole lines may inter- 
change—the meaning of the first line 
being switched with that of the last 
and so on. This, the Meads feel, can 
be done in most cases without lessen- 
ing the effect of the original. How- 
ever, in working with more realistic 
literary forms, such as the librettos 
of Puccini and Wagner, none of this 
transposition is possible as the music 
carefully follows the color and mood 
of each specific sequence of words. 


Comedy lines, particularly those de- 
pending upon play upon words, must 
be reconstructed in English, rather 
than merely translated, according to 
the Meads. A riotous pun in Italian 
will, for example, be completely mean- 
ingless in most instances if literally 
translated into English. 


Guest soloists signed for the pro- 
gram, some of whom have already ap- 





Ford Plans 
America Festival 


A panoramic view of American mu- 
sic, stemming from its origins among 
the people through its growth to full 
stature on the screen, stage and in the 
concert hall, will be the plan and pur- 
pose of the Ford Festival of American 
Music, which makes its bow on Sun- 
day, June 30, at 8 p.m, EDT, over 
ABC. The program is a summer re- 
placement for the Sunday Evening 
Hour. 

“There have been many programs of 
American music on the radio, but rarely 
has anyone attempted to cover the en- 
tire range of musical endeavor. Some 
have dealt with classical music exclu- 
sively, others with folksongs, and the 
great majority with the popular tunes 
from motion pictures and Tin Pan Al- 
ley,” explains George Zachary, the pro- 
gram’s producer. “It is our intent to 
combine all these in a single program.” 

Alfred Drake, baritone, and star of 
Oklahoma, will be the singing master 
of ceremonies with weekly guest sing- 
ers, and Lehigh Harline will be the 
conductor for the series. 





Chicago Title and Trust 
To Continue Radio Series 


Cuicaco.—Chicago Title and Trust 
Company will continue its weekly 
radio concert series presenting the 
Chicago Symphony under Desire De- 


fauw, for the coming year. The new 
series will be resumed on Sept. 4 for 
a 43-week period and will be broadcast 
each Wednesday, 8 to 9 o'clock, from 
the Eighth Street Theatre over 
WCFL. Three guest artists will 
bring the last three programs of this 
season to a close: on June 5, Leon 
Fleisher, pianist, with Tauno Han- 
nikainen, conducting; Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, violinist, June 12, with John 
Weicher conducting; and on June 19, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, with 
Mr. Hannikainen again ‘conducting. 


° ° 

Dial Points. .. 

Several distinguished composer- 
conductors will lead the ABC Sym- 
phony during the Saturday Concert 
Series. This summer Roy Harris and 
J Harris, conductor and pian- 
ist, respectively, will appear on June 
22. Paul Creston will conduct on 
June 29 and July 6. Sylvan Schulman 
is scheduled for July 13 and Robert 
Shaw will lead the orchestra on July 
20, with Vladimir Brenner the piano 
soloist. Nicolai Berezowsky, Ralph 
Norman, Antal Dorati and Earl 
Wild will be the conductors on the 
following weeks. ... A feature of 
the June 15 concert will be a per- 
formance of Lt. Byron Schiffman’s 
Prisoner of War Rhapsody, written 

(Continued on page 27) 





peared, include Lawrence Tibbett, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Hugh Thompson, 
Charles -Kullman, Fiorenzo Quarta- 
raro, Mona Paulee, Mary Henderson, 
Norman Cordon, Mimi Benzell, Rich- 
ard Tuckers, Martha Lipton, Thelma 
Votipka and Marjorie Lawrence, all 
people who obviously can sing English 
intelligibly. 

A number of the programs list tried 
and true operatic pot-boilers which 
are great favorites with the radio 
audience. But it is gratifying to 
notice that many lesser known, less 
frequently heard arias are on schedule 
for future performance — excerpts 
from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers, the Fly 
Duet from Orpheus in the Under- 
world, Faint Echoes of Youth from 
Eugene Onegin, Come Scoglio from 
Cosi Fan Tutti, and the Garden Scene 
from Boris. 

The Story of 100 Operas, a book by 
Felix Mendelssohn (not the composer 
by the same name) is given free to 
listeners of the program upon request. 
Three days after this offer was first 
made, 11,000 requests for the book 
swamped Mutual’s offices. Some mea- 
sure of the program’s appeal to the 
radio audience, particularly that seg- 
ment which likes its opera in English, 
may well be judged from this gratify- 
ing response. H. M. 
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Principals in the Essex County Symphony Society's performance of Aida at the 

Mosque Theater in Newark, N. J. (left to right), Nicola Moscona, Winifred Heidt, 

Mrs. P. O. Griffith, president of the society; Giorgio D'Andria, director of the 
opera festival; Zinka Milanov and Ramon Vinay 


NEWARK, N. J. 
NDER the general direction of 
Giorgio D’Andria, the Essex 
County Symphony Society once more 
presented its annual festival of opera 
to the gratification of audiences that 
filled the Mosque Theatre to capacity. 
These opera performances, undertaken 
during the war to replace the outdoor 
summer concerts at the school’s stad- 
ium, have become a traditional part 
of the Newark music season. 

This year the number of operas was 
limited to three, about half of the usual 
number. The opening performance, 
Puccini's Madama _ Butterfly, found 
Stella Roman in excellent voice in 
the title role, with Eugene Conley 
equally effective as Pinkerton. More 
than common interest attached to the 
appearance of Giuseppe de Luca as 
the United States Consul. Mr. De 
Luca took what is ordinarily a secon- 
dary and colorless character, well 
named Sharpless, and made it warm 
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Others in the cast 
were Dorothy Hartigan as Suzuki, 
Nino Amato, Wilfred Engelman, 
Frederick White, and Jeanne Darrell. 
Pietro Cimini conducted with author- 
ity. The stage director for this and 
the other operas was Armando Ag- 
nini, and the assistant conductors were 
James Guthrie and Ernesto Barbini. 


An excellent group of singers was 
assembled for Aida, including Zinka 
Milanov as the Ethiopian slave girl, 
Ramon Vinay as Radames, Alexan- 
der Sved as Amonasro, Nicola Mos- 
cona as the high priest, and Winifred 
Heidt as Amneris. The latter carried 
off top honors for a dramatic presen- 
tation coupled with singing of a high 
order. George Sebastian conducted 
with vigor and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Cimini assumed the helm again 
for Faust. Much beautiful singing 
was done by Vivian della Chiesa as 
Marguerite. Mr. Moscona turned in 
one of his usually excellent perform- 
ances of Mephistopheles, and Mario 
Berini was effective as Faust. The 
ballet was directed by Joseph Levinoff. 

At a luncheon meeting preceding the 
opera festival, Mrs. Parker O. Grif- 
fith, founder and president of the so- 
ciety, presented to Giuseppe De Luca 
the Annual Achievement Award which 
the Society confers each year on dis- 
tinguished artists. There were speeches 
by Gladys Swarthout of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Luigi Nardi, Ital- 
ian Consul General. Mr. DeLuca 
responded genially. Tributes in song 
were given by Christina Carroll, 
Panna Genia, Bettina Dubroe, John 
Brooks McCormack, Norman Young, 
and William Wilderman. 

The opera festival was underwrit- 
ten by Samuel R. Donchi, A. H. 
Puder, Irving S. Seery, Griffith Piano 
Co., Kresge Department Store, and 
Wiss Sons, Inc. Co-operating or- 
ganizations were A’Kempis, Belleville 
Woman’s Club, Bloomfield Civic 
Chorus, Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica, College Woman’s Club of Essex 
County, Contemporary of Newark, 
Hadassah Chapter of Northern New 
Jersey, Loyalty Group Firemen’s In- 


and sympathetic. 


surance Co., Polish University Club, 
Prudential Athletic Association, Wo- 
man’s Club of Irvington, Woman's 
Club of Connecticut Farms, Woman's 
Club of Maplewood, Woman's Club 
of Orange, YM & YWHA of Newark, 
and YWCA of Newark. In addition 
to Mrs. Griffith the officers of the so- 
ciety include Mrs. Henry Barkhorn, 
vice-president; Mrs. Meyer Kussy, 
secretary; P. O. Griffith, treasurer, 
and Hugh Barnes, Victor Paul, and 
Russell B. Kingman, trustees. 
Purp GorDon 
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by the AAF pilot during his intern- 
ment in Germany where he was shot 
down. The Saturday Concert is 
heard over ABC from 5 to 6 p.m. 
EDT. 

An Evening with Romberg re- 
turned to NBC for another summer 
season on June 11 (10:30 p. m. 
EDT). Mr. Romberg leads a 52- 
piece orchestra and Genevieve Rowe 
is the soprano soloist. . .. The new 
RCA Victor Show, starring Robert 
Merrill with Frank Black conducting 
made its debut over NBC on June 2 
(4:30 p. m. EDT). Selections from 
the realm of grand opera, light opera 
and musical comedy are featured. 
... Another summer replacement is 
that of the Chicago Theatre of the 
Air which inaugurated its summer 
series of light concert music on June 
1. Marion Claire continues as solo- 
ist and Henry Weber conducts the 
orchestra on the MBS Saturday 
night show. ... The ABC Sunday 
afternoon spot vacated by the 
Stradivari Orchestra, now on vaca- 
tion, has been taken over by Ralph 
Norman and a 15-piece string en- 
semble. Nino Ventura is the regular 
tenor soloist. . . . Alec Templeton, 
Daniel Saidenberg and an orchestra 
are currently featured over NBC on 
Sunday nights at 8 p. m. EDT, 
where they will continue to be heard 
until the fall. 

NBC’s Voice of Firestone has en 
gaged Christopher Lynch, protege 
of the late John McCormack, for a 
series of appearances next season. 
He will make his debut on the Fire- 


stone program on Oct. 14. ... For 
the second consecutive year WPEN 
will broadcast the Monday and 


Wednesday night concerts by the 
Robin Hood Dell orchestra. All the 
concerts carried by the station will 
be broadcast in their entirety. 
Music. of the United Nations is 
being presented by NBC on Thurs- 
days at 11:30 p. m. EDT. The new 
series, called Concert of Nations, 
stresses the international unity of 


music. Frank Black is to conduct 
most of the programs with Jose M. 
Velasco Maidana, Bolivian com- 
poser, leading several concerts on: 
Latin-American music. 


MCA to Manage 
Ballet Theatre Tour 


The Music Corporation of America 
has signed a contract with Ballet 
Theatre to manage its transcontinental 
tour of the United States and Canada 
in 1946-'47. 

The Ballet Theatre Company or 4U 
dancers will make the tour immediately 
upon their return from their engage- 
ment in England at the Royal Opera 
House in Covent Garden, London, 
which takes place from July through 
September. 





Amelia Hall Cardwell Engages 
In Diverse Activities 


Amelia Hall Cardwell, soprano, has 
been active in various musical fields 
during the past weeks. She was solo- 
ist at the opening of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs 
convention in Burlington, N. C. 
Early in May she put on a production 
of Cavalleria Rusticana for the 
Euterpe Club of Greensboro, N. C., 
directing and accompanying. She 
sang the role of The Countess in The 
Marriage of Figaro at the Fourth 
Annual Piedmont Festival at Wins- 
ton-Salem. Miss Cardwell’s pupil, 
Betty Hendricks, won the State finals 
in the North Carolina Federations 
contest. 





Tito Schipa to Sing 
At Paris Opera 


_ Tito Schipa, tenor, has received an 
invitation to sing next month at the 
Paris Opera House in Don Giovanni, 
Werther, Manon and Don Pasquale. 
He will also give two recitals in Paris 
at the Salle Pleyel on June 6 and 10, 
go to Brussels for a concert at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts and finish his 
season with two recitals at the Albert 
Hall in London. Mr. Schipa will then 
sail for America with his wife and 
child where he is booked for an ex- 
tensive concert tour under the man- 
agement of Albert Morini. 


Dallas Symphony Offers 
$1,000 Commission Each Year 


Dattas.—D. Gordon Rupe, Jr., 
president, and Antal Dorati, conductor 
of the Dallas Symphony, have an- 
nounced that the orchestra will com- 
mission each year a new symphonic 
composition. The first commission of 
$1,000 will bé made within the next 
few weeks and the work will be 
played by the orchestra in 1946-’47. 
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dancers took part, with a witty score 
by Alexi Haieff. 
Familiar works were the Totem 
Ancestor, still Mr. Cunningham’s best 
dance, Idyllic Song, Root of an Un- 
focus, Tossed As It Is Untroubled. 
The Encounter and Experiences. For 
several of these John Cage furnished 
the scores. The musicians included 
John Krell, flute; Phil Fisher, trum- 
pet; Fowler Friedlander, bassoon; 
Anahid Ajemian, violin; Margaret 
Beck, cello; and Maro Ajemian and 
Mr. Cage, pianists. 
Mr. Cunningham dances magnifi- 
cently, but the same unreserved praise 
cannot be given to his choreography 
which is too remote, too static and 
too precious in style to do justice to 
his innate ability as a dancer. This 





is America 1946, not Paris 1920. H 
was cordially applauded. Ss. 


Vera Sirangelo, Mezzo-Soprano 
Vera Sirangelo, mezzo - soprano, 
gave a recital in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the evening of 
May 20, with Leo Taubman at the 
piano. Her program included arias 
from The Barber of Seville and Don 
Carlos, as well as songs by Handel, 
Scarlatti, Wolf, Grieg, Sibelius, Crist, 
Obradors, Hageman and others. The 
singer’s voice is one of agreeable 
quality and extended range and she 
did justice to an excellent list of 
works to the satisfaction of a large 
audience. N. 


Lois Jordan, Soprano 

Lois Jordan, soprano, formerly a 
member of the Hall Johnson Chorus, 
was heard in a recital of songs and 
operatic arias at; Times Hall on May 
21. The numbers she offered included 
Handel’s As When the Dove Laments 
her Love, Scarlatti’s Gia il sole dal 
Gange, Mozart’s Deh vieni, Massenet’s 
Pleurez mes Yeux, from Le Cid, the 
familiar air from Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue, Schubert's Dem Unend- 
lichen, Wanderer an den Mond, Nacht 
und Traume, Fauré’s Aprés un Réve, 
Franck’s La Procession and a couple 
of groups in English. 

Miss Jordan made known a voice 
of rich texture and dramatic quality. 
Barring a few moments of dubious 
intonation her delivery of broad and 
vigorous numbers, simple and forth- 
right rather than subtle or delicate 
showed her at her best. For a woman 
of her considerable amplitude she dis- 
played real dignity and poise. Gwen- 
dolyn Bayley furnished proficient ac- 
companiments, Y. 


Dayse Harding, Soprano 

Dayse Harding, Negro soprano, 
gave a Town Hall recital on May 26. 
Airs by Rossini, Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Handel, Galuppi, Charpentier and 
others made up an assorted program 
which contained in addition Lieder by 
Schubert, Brahms and Wolf and a 
group of Spirituals. William Law- 
rence accompanied and the audience 
greeted the singer in cordial fashion. 


Russian Stars at Opera 

Four Russian singers, as a group 

calling themselves Russian Stars of 

Ta, gave a concert in the Town 
Hall on the evening of May 23. 
Taking part were Nadine Ray, so- 
prano; Zinaida Alvers, mezzo-sopra- 
no; Ilya Tamarin, tenor, and Stefan 
Kozakovich, baritone. Antin Rud- 
nitzky was the accompanist. 

While a program consisting entirely 
of operatic excerpts cannot fail to be 
somewhat monotonous, the singers, by 
their enthusiasm, made this a very in- 
teresting evening. Some of the music 
was familiar such as the duo for 
female voices from Pique Dame, and 
the tenor aria from Eugene Onegin, 
not to mention that from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Joan of Arc which must have 

sung on 50 programs this winter. 
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Other items such as quartets from 
The Tsar’s Bride and A Life for the 
Tsar, were quasi-novelties. Towards 
the end, there were items by com- 
posers of the present regime im 
Russia, some of them interesting, 
others less so. It was, all in all, an 
evening of interesting music agreeably 
presented. D. 


. mike 
Bernard Parronchi, Cellist 


Bernard Parronchi, cellist, who was 
heard in this city some years ago, 
gave a recital at the Town Hall May 
27. His program included Boccherini’s 
Sonata in A, the familiar cello con- 
certo ordinarily attributed to Haydn, 
the Schubert-Cassado Concerto in A 
Minor, a Sonata by Cassado and 
shorter numbers by Halffter, Proko- 
fieff, Fauré and Schumann. David 
Bacon was the pianist. 

Mr. Parronchi was cordially greeted 
by a moderate audience. There was 
not a little to admire in his playing, 
especially the round, full tone he ob- 
tained in passages of slow cantilena 
and many pages of the Boccherini and 
Haydn numbers were delivered with 
suavity and musical taste. His intona- 
tion was better in such moments than 
in speedier, more ornate phrases, when 
it became less secure. It is not un- 
likely that Mr. Parronchi found him- 
self handicapped by the damp weather. 
His tone in passage work sounded 
curiously wan and colorless compared 
with what it was in cantabile. Y. 


i 


Russian Benefit Given 


A miscellaneous program of mod- 
ern American music was given in 
Carnegie Hall on May 2 for the 
benefit of the First Central Medical 
Institute of Moscow, under the spon- 
sorship of the Manhattan-Queens Di- 
vision of the Greater New York Com- 
mittee of Russian Relief. Leonard 
Bernstein acted as chairman of the 
program. The American Youth Or- 
chestra, dynamically led by Dean 
Dixon, played Aaron Copland’s Our 
Town, Elie Siegmeister’s Ozark Set 
and Mr. Bernstein’s Symphony, Jere- 
miah, with Nan Merriman as vocal 
soloist in the last movement. The 
orchestra and Mr. Dixon also took 
part in Lou Cooper’s cantata The 
Last Speech, with a libretto arranged 
by Carl Carmer with quotations from 
Stephen Vincent Benet and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, in which the sing- 
ers included Ray Block’s Chorus, 
Maria Matyas, soprano, Evelyn 
Pasen, contralto, Robert Marshall, 
tenor, Tivis Wicker, baritone, and 
Robert Dryden, John Flynn and Eric 
Dressler, the latter as narrator. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, played works 
by Kabalevsky, Prokofieff - Grunes, 
Gershwin-Heifetz and Saint-Saéns, 
brilliantly, with Alexander Zakin at 
the piano. Marc Blitzstein played and 
sang several songs from a new 
musical which he is writing. And 
Muriel Smith, accompanied by Leon 
Pommers, sang three Gershwin songs, 
Mr. Bernstein’s I Hate Music and 
Earl Robinson’s The House I Live 
In. The evening was a rousing suc- 
cess and the large audience recalled 
all of the artists. V 


Marike Mukai, Soprano 
Kazuko Tajitsu, Violinist 

Under the auspices of the Japanese 
American Committee for Democracy, 
a joint recital was given in the Carne- 
gie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of May 28, by Mariko Mukai, so- 
prano, and Kazuko Tajitsu, violinist. 
Lucy Brown was accompanist for the 
singer and Eugene Helmer for the vio- 
linist. Both artists were well received 
by an interested audience. D. 


American-Soviet Music Society 
Gives Members Concert 

An evening of largely unfamilar 
contemporary Russian and American 
chamber music was provided at the 
first annual members concert of the 
American-Soviet Music Society, in 

(Continued on page 37) 


UNION CITY WELCOMES GRAND OPERA 
Participants in the Hudson Grand Opera Company's spring performance of 
Verdi's Il Trovatore in Union City, N. J., are (left to right) Carlo Tomanelli, 
Claramae Turner, Daniel Duno, Doris Doree, Rafael Lagares and Thomas Philipp 
Martin, conductor 
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Obituary | 


Tamaki Miura 

Word has been received of the death 
in a Tokio hospital of Tamaki Miura, 
soprano, who was heard widely as 
Madama Butterfly several decades 
ago. She was 62 years old. 

Mme. Miura was born in Tokio in 
1884. In spite of family opposition 
she studied music at the Tokio Acad- 
emy of Music and was sent later to 
Germany by the Japanese govern- 
ment. Her debut was made as San- 
tuzza at the Tokio Imperial Theater. 

In 1914, she appeared as Madama 
Butterfly at Covent Garden, and the 
following year sang the role with the 
Chicago Opera. She also appeared in 
the role with the Boston-Rabinoff 
company in Boston and in New York 
and on tour in various cities. In 
January, 1920, in Chicago she created 
the title-role in André Messager’s 
Mme. Chrysanthéme, a setting of 
Pierre Loti’s novel of the same name, 
and a few days later, sang the part at 
its first New York hearing during the 
company’s engagement at the Lexing- 
ton Theater. She also sang with 
Gallo’s San Carlo company and was 
heard in South America, Europe and 
Egypt. Another of her roles was Iris 
in Mascagni’s opera. In 1930, she re- 
turned to Japan. Her last public hear- 
ing was when she got up from her 
hospital bed a few weeks ago to make 
a broadcast of portions of the Puccini 
opera over the Tokio Radio. 








Clifford Demarest 

TenaAFLy, N. J.—Clifford Demarest, 
organist and composer, died at his 
home here on May 13, following a 
heart attack. He was 72 years old. 
He had played at the services of the 
Community Church held in the Town 
Hall, New York, the previous day, 
completing 35 years as organist and 
musical director of that congregation 
formerly known as the Church of 
the Messiah. He was born in Tenafly, 
Aug. 12, 1874, and was taught by his 
mother whom he succeeded as or- 
ganist at the Presbyterian Church 
here. He later attended the Metro- 

litan College of Music in New 

ork. From 1919 to 1936, he was 
teacher and director of music in the 
Kens: | High School and during this 
time the school won the state annual 
competition at Trenton, six times. 
He wrote many anthems, cantatas and 
organ and piano pieces, also a work 


on organ accompanying. He was for 
several years warden of the American 
Guild of Organists. He was married 
three times. His third wife survives 
him, also a son and a daughter. 


Michael Keane 

Yonxers, N. Y.—Michael Keane, 
for many years an important figure 
in the music publishing field in New 
York, died at his home here on May 
7, at the age of 69. A native of 
County Limerick, Ireland, before 
coming to New York in 1911, Mr. 
Keane had been manager of the 
Queen’s Hall in London. He came to 
America as the New York represen- 
tative of the long established music 
ublishing firm, Boosey Co. of 

ndon. When the American rep- 
resentatives of the firm became 
Boosey & Hawkes, he remained with 
the firm for several years but in 1936, 
established his own publishing busi- 
ness. Mr. Keane was a member of 
ASCAP and a former officer of the 
Music Publishers Association of 
America. 


Jennie Loening Hickenlooper 

St. Lovuis—Mrs. Jennie Loening 
Hickenlooper, 86, mother of Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski died at her home 
here on Sunday night May 5 of heart 
disease. She was the widow of 
Charles Hickenlooper, regular army 
officer and a cousin of Senator Burke 
Hickenlooper of Iowa. Mrs. Hicken- 
looper taught piano here for many 
years and was active in musical cir- 
cles. H. W. C. 


MonrtTELL TOULMIN, who was caril- 
loneur at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, for 44 years, died in 
Somerville, N. J., on May 15 in his 
72nd year. He was a native of New 
Brunswick, N. J., and had learned 
the art of bell ringing from his father 
who had been carilloneur of St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church. 

MiscHA MuUSCANTO, violinist in 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, died on May 20 in his 54th 
year. He was a native of -Koyno, 
Lithuania and had been a member of 
the orchestra since 1922. He had been 
on leave of absence for a year on 
account of ill health. 

Mrs, Ricwarp S. Spicer, mother 
of Earle Spicer, baritone, died at 
her home in Berwick, Nova Scotia 
on May 18, at the age of 83. 

Doris LEVINGS PENNINGTON, pian- 
ist, and wife of John Pennington, 
leader of the London String Quar- 
tet, died in Los Angeles on May 12. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Form Arkansas Society 
To Aid Philharmonic 


Littte Rock, ArK.—The Arkansas 
State Philharmonic Society has been 
formed for the support of the Arkan- 
sas State Symphony, and William 
Hacker appointed conductor and music 
director. He will leave the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, with which he has 
been associated for the past - two 
years, to accept the new post. 

At a meeting in Little Rock April 
26, representatives from local spon- 
soring organizations throughout the 
state met to form the society and plan 
the season for the ensuing year. The 
orchestra is scheduled to make six 
tours of the state beginning in 
December. 

J. D. Jordan, president of the Little 
Rock Philharmonic Society, was 
elected temporary chairman of a 
nominating committee which will ap- 
point the permanent president. Others 
on the committee are Paul Barrett 
and Mrs. J. C. Watts. Special em- 


phasis will be placed on young Amer- 
ican soloists and contemporary Amer- 
ican music. 
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ARTISTS "WAY DOWN EAST 


Backstage, before their appearance on the Portland, Me., Community Concert 

Association series, Marisa Regules, pianist, and Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of 

the Indianapolis Symphony, chat with Donald M. Payson, president of the 
association 


PortLaAND, Me.—The highlight of 
the Portland Community Concert As- 
sociation’s series was the appearance 
of the Indianapolis Symphony with 
Fabien Sevitzky conducting and 
Marisa Regules, pianist, as soloist in 
the Grieg Concerto. The series for 
1945-’46 also included James Melton, 


Ezio Pinza, Jean Watson and Johanna 
and Nicolai Graudan. Having sold 
out the capacity of their auditorium 
for several seasons, the association 
will present next year the Rochester 
Symphony, Artur Rubinstein, Chris- 
topher Lynch, the Busch Symphony 
and, in joint recital, Dorothy Kirsten 





Dallas Attends 


Premier of Opera 


Julia Smith’s Stranger 
of Manzano Presented by 
College Group 


Dattas—Under the auspices of the 
Variety Clubs of Texas, The Stranger 
of Manzano, an opera by Julia Smith, 
of Denton and New York, and with 
a libretto by John William Rogers, of 
Dallas, was given its first presenta- 
tion anywhere on the evening of May 
1 in McFarlin Memorial auditorium. 

It was a gala event. The cast, or- 
chestra, chorus and dancers were all 
from North Texas State College 
School of Music, Denton, and they 
gave a fine performance in every way, 
proving themselves well schooled and 

ssessing the poise of veterans. 

ary McCormic, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, was responsible for 
the production, which was directed by 
Wilfred C. Bain, both of the North 
Texas School. 

The cast of this opera, the story of 
which was based on the legend, The 
Mystery of Manzano in Frank Apple- 
gate’s Native New Mexican Tales, in- 
cluded Anne Weeks, soprano, who 
sang the role of Felita, displaying a 
melodious voice and bringing sincerity 
to the part; Patsy McConnell, mezzo- 
soprano, whose rich voice was heard 
to advantage as Sandia; Bob McDon- 
ald, tenor, who sang the role of Esta- 
ban with artistry and verve; Bill Rey- 
nolds, baritone, who brought much to 
the part of Don Tranquilino, the 
Stranger, acting in a finished manner ; 
and Bill Cook, who sang The Land- 
lord. The large orchestra conducted 
by Dr. Bain, gave fine support to 
singers, dancers and the splendid 
chorus. The opera was in three 
scenes. Miss Smith has written in- 
teresting and colorful music, contain- 
ing strains reminiscent of Mexico, to 
which Mr. Rogers has fitted a charm- 
ing libretto, in verse. 

Preceding The Stranger of Man- 
zano, a short opera, with both music 
and sketch by Paul Hindemith was 
heard. It proved music more modern 
in trend and was adequately sung and 





acted by Helen Hunter, soprano; E. 
C. Richards, tenor, and Bill Cook, 
baritone. Charles Campbell and Don 
Wood sang smaller roles. 

Rounds of applause were given at 
the close of the performance of The 
Stranger of Manzano; Julia Smith 
and John William Rogers took sev- 
eral bows, as did Mary McCormic, 
Mr. Bain and the principals. Mr. 
Rogers made a short talk, telling 
something of his collaboration with 
Miss Smith, and expressing apprecia- 
tion of the Variety Club for making 
the occasion possible. The auditorium 
was full. 

The operas were repeated in Den- 
ton at North Texas College Audi- 
torium on May 6 and 7. There the 
parts of Felita and Sandia were sung 
by Betty Gassaway and Helen Cole, 
respectively. Director of dances was 
Donnie Cotteral, assisted by Faye 
Thompson. Scenery was designed 
and executed by Charles Shelander, 
assisted by Messrs. Raymond Porter, 
Edward Franks and Dimples Gillett. 
Masks were by Carl Compton and 
costumes by Sarah Dappen, NTSC 
designing class, and others. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





Henderson Named 
Kansas City Manager 


Kansas City.—The Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association 
has announced the appointment of M. 
L. Henderson as the new business 
manager of the orchestra. This action 
followed the resignation of Mrs. Ruth 
Seufert who formerlv held this posi- 
tion. Mr. Henderson has been associ- 
ated with the Bruce-Brewer Advertis- 
ing Agency as an account executive 
and for the past two years has handled 
publicity and advertising for the Phil- 
harmonic through his company. 

For the coming season ten pairs -f 
evening subscription concerts will 
again +> featr--4 with the following 
soloists already engaged bv Efrem 
Kurtz, the conductor ; Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianist; Edmund Kurtz, cellist; Erica 
Morini, violinist; Blanche Thebom, 
soprano; Artur Schnabel, pianist ; Jen- 
nie Tourel, mezzo soprano; Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist; Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, pianist; Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linist. ee 
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Philadelphians Visit 
Portland, Oregon 


PortLaANpD, Ore.—A notable event 
was the appearance of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, led by Eugene Ormandy, 
under the management of Phil Hart, 
at the civic auditorium on May 27. 

Seats were sold out well in advance 
and Mr. Ormandy was welcomed by a 
standing audience. Keen expectation 
was realized in the rhythmic vitality, 
the consummate sonority and the me- 
ticulous interpretations of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, Debussy’s Nuages 
and Fétes and Stravinsky’s Fire Bird 
Suite. 

The Apollo Club, directed by Albert 
E. Jones, was heard in a rousing con- 
ert at the auditorium on May 21. The 
choruses were enriched by the voices 
of a third of the membership returned 
from the armed forces. Soloists were 
Joseph Storer, tenor, and Robert Mills, 
baritone. Marie Rogndahl, an Oregon 
soprano whose activities are enlisted 
on eastern networks, was the guest 
soloist. Applause followed the singing 
of arias and of Rossini’s Inflammatus 
et Accensus with the club. Accom- 
panists were Mary Hazelle and Mar- 
garet Notz Steinmetz, with Kathleen 
Skipton Stewart attheorgan. J. F. 
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PINZA CLOSES SCHENECTADY CIVIC MUSIC SERIES 


With Ezio Pinza, final artist to appear on Schenectady's 17th Civic Music 

Association series, are Marion Posson, secretary of the association; R. M. 

Carothers, treasurer; W. G. Butler of the board of directors; J. D. Derrick, vice- 
president, and Mrs. R. J. Roberts, also a member of the board 


ScuHenectapy, N. Y.—Ezio Pinza, 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, recently closed Schenectady’s 
17th successful Civic Music series. 
The Schenectady members also en- 


joyed concerts this past season by 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists ; 
the National Symphony, Cleveland Or- 
chestra, and Blanche Thebom, mezzo- 
soprano. 





Sixth Bach Festival 


Draws Enthusiasts 


Wm. B. Heyne Directs 
Performances—E. Power 
Biggs Opens Program 


St. Louts—The sixth annual Bach 
Festival sponsored by the Bach So- 
ciety of St. Louis, under the skilled 
direction of William B. Heyne, took 
place on May 2, 3 and 4. Bach en- 
thusiasts were in attendance from 
many distant points and were reward- 
ed for their travel by four programs 
of interest and variety, all of which 
were well-attended and enthusiastical- 
ly received. 

The opening program of the Fes- 
tival took place at the Second Baptist 
Church on May 2, when E. Power 
Biggs presented an organ recital con- 
taining Prelude and Fugue in G 
Minor, Concerto in D Minor (after 
Vivaldi), the St. Anne Fugue, Three 
Fugues from The Art of Fugue, 
Three Choral Preludes from the Or- 
gelbtichlein, Fugues in C Minor and 
G Minor and closing with the famous 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 

Mr. Biggs’ command of the instru- 
ment was such as to give great dig- 
nity and power to the immortal music. 
The concert was under the auspices 
of the Missouri Chapter-American 
Guild of Organists. 

A Chamber Concert was presented 
at the Sheldon Memorial Auditorium 
on May 3 with Mr. Heyne as conduc- 
tor in which Joseph Wagner, pianist; 

ean Handzlik, contralto; William 

iller, tenor, a small festival orches- 
tra with William Nelson at the piano 
and the Bach Choir Cantata Singers 
participated. The audience was large 
and attentive to a fine program that 
contained a Ricercar from the Musical 
Offering, Brandenburg Concerto No. 
6, Piano Concerto in F Minor and the 
Cantata Bide With Us. 

The singing of the choir was well 
balanced and the solos were in strict 
keeping with the soulfulness and sim- 
plicity of the work. Mr. Wagner, 
substituting for Gottfried Galston who 
was ill, gave a distinguished perform- 
ance of the Concerto. 

Also at Sheldon Memorial Hall on 
the afternoon of May 3, Josef Wag- 
ner again substituting for Mr. Gal- 


ston, gave a piano recital that brought 
forth unstinted praise from a large 
audience for the manner in which he 
performed a program of some of the 
great works of the master. Opening 
with a stellar performance of the Ital- 
ian Concerto in F Major, he contin- 
ued with the Fughetta in C Major, 
Six Short Preludes, Three Preludes 
and Fugues from the Well Tempered 
Clavier and concluded with a brilliant 
rendition of the French Overture. 
The crowning event of the Festival 
took place on May 4 in the Opera 
House of Kiel Auditorium, when the 
St. Louis Bach Choir and Festival 
Orchestra, recruited from the Sym- 
phony ranks, under Mr. Heyne pre- 
sented the Mass in B Minor with a 
quartet of soloists including Jean 
Hanzlik, contralto; Thema _ von 
Eisenhauer, soprano; William Miller, 
tenor, and John Macdonald, bass. 
Mr. Heyne was at all times in con- 
trol of his forces and the impelling 
dignity and solemnity of this massive 
music structure was never lost for a 
single moment. The emotional depth 
of the credo was projected with a 
sensitiveness that was stirring in its 
effect. The soloists were most ade- 
quate and with Dorothy Ring Smutz 
at the harpsichord and Martin H. 
Stellhorn at the organ, there was a 
fine tonal balance and the chorus re- 
sponded nobly to Dr. Heyne’s meticu- 
lous direction. Hersert W. Cost 





Ravinia Prepares 


Eleventh Season 


Five Conductors, Three 
Soloists and Chamber 
Group to Appear 


Cutcaco.—Music under the stars at 
Ravinia will begin its 11th season on 
June 25, according to Percy B. Eck- 
hart, chairman of the Ravinia Festival 
executive committee. 

Announcement of the summer’s 
schedule, to be marked by the appear- 
ance of the Chicago Symphony, five 
conductors, three soloists, and two 
chamber music ensembles, was made 
at a luncheon for Ravinia backers and 
workers in the Arts Club. 

During the six weeks of symphonic 
music the conductors who will direct 
the Chicago Symphony will be George 


Szell, during the first two weeks at 
Ravinia; Wilhelm Steinberg, Carlos 
Chavez, Tauno MHannikainen and 
Pierre Monteux. 

Soloists will be Jarmila Novotna, 
soprano; Leon Fleisher, pianist, and 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. The con- 
cluding seventh week of music at Ra- 
vinia will be given by the Jacques 
Gordon Quartet and the Albeneri 
Trio, which will be combined at some 
concerts for certain chamber music 
which has not previously been pre- 
sented at Ravinia. 

Miss Novotna will sing on opening 
night and again on June Mr. 
Fleisher will be the soloist during the 
second and third weeks of Ravinia, on 
July 4, 7, 11 and 14. Mr. Milstein 
will make his Ravinia debut July 18. 
His second appearance will be July 
21. He also is scheduled for perform- 
ances July 25 and 28. 
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Thelma Altman Sings 
In Buffalo 


BurraLo.—Thelma Altman, mezzo- 
soprano, Buffalo born and a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was heard in a recital on May 27 
in Kleinhans 
Hall. Miss Alt- 
man gave an 
interesting pro- 
gram of roman- 
tic and classic 
songs, carefully 
selected. She 
charmed her 
audience with 
her rich voice 
» and gracious 
stage presence. 

In an aria 
from Handel’s 
Julius Caesar, 
which was one 
of her opening 
numbers, Miss Altman displayed the 
full strength of her brilliant and 
dramatic voice. In the French and 
English groups which followed the 
singer reached great artistic heights 
and again demonstrated her under- 
standing of song and her considerable 
tonal beauty. Miss Altman was re- 
called for many encores. Her accom- 
panist was James Quillian. 

B. R. 
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group of leading dancers has formed a 
company which will make a nation- 
wide tour in September. It includes, 
besides the directors, Nana Gollner, 
Kathryn Lee, Tatiana Grantzeva, Bet- 
tina Rosay and Paul Petroff. Four 
additional dancers will be added to the 
company. Fifteen original ballets will 
be given, including works by Edward 
Caton, Mr. Shabelevski and Mr. 
Lazowski. The musical will be ar- 
ranged for two pianos and played by 
Tadeusz Sadlowski and Paul Berlin. 
Bookings are being handled by CRA 
Artists, Ltd. 





Metropolitan in 
St. Louis Visit 


Gives Tannhiuser, Car- 
men and Rigoletto—Per- 


formances Thrilling 


St. Louis.— After a lapse of 35 
— the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

on | appeared here in a series of three 
performances in the Convention Hall 
of Kiel Auditorium on May 13, 14 and 
15, sponsored under the local auspices 
of the St. Louis Symphony Society. 

So successful was the engagement 
that over 30,000 people attended these 
performances with gross receipts, in- 
cluding taxes, amounting to over $103,- 
000. Officials of the opera company 
stated that it was one of the most out- 
standing successes they have ever had 
on the road. The productions as a 
whole were beautifully presented and 
it was a revelation to many thousands 
of local opera lovers and many more 
who journeyed miles to attend. Acous- 
tic difficulties seemed to be conquered 
and throughout the immense hall there 
was not the slightest trace of “lost 
sound”, 

The gala opening performance May 
13, of Wa agner’s Tannhauser provided 
St. Louis its first opportunity to see 
and hear their own star Helen Trau- 
bel in opera and her performance of 
Elisabeth was thrilling in every re- 


spect. Torsten Ralf was the Tann- 
hauser, with Kerstin Thorborg as 
Venus and Martial Singher as Wol- 
fram, a magnificent quartet of princi- 
pals. Others in the cast were Norman 
Cordon, John Garris, Osie Hawkins, 
Richard Manning, Wellington Ezekiel 
and Maxine Stellman. Maria Svetlova 
appeared in the Bacchanale. Fritz 
Busch had superb control over the 
orchestra. 


The following night brought Bizet’s 
Carmen, a lavish presentation with 
Risé Stevens in the title role. As with 
many others, it was her first local 
opera appearance and her delineation 
of the role left nothing to be desired. 
Raoul Jobin, heard here with much 
pleasure on other occasions was a suc- 
cessful Don José and Hugh Thompson 
gave a fine account of himself as Esca- 
millo, having flown from New York to 
replace Robert Merrill who was ill. 
Others who contributed to the fine 
singing ensemble were Thelma Vo- 
tipka, Lucielle Browning, George 
Cehanovsky, Lorenzo Alvary, Alessio 
De Paolis and John Baker. The 
chorus work was of very high order 
and the ba!let most pleasing. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted with spirit. 

The third opera, Rigoletto on May 
15, gave us our first opportunity to 
hear Patrice Munsel as Gilda and 
while there lacked a maturity in her 
acting, the voice was of unusual timbre 
for so young a singer and her perform- 
ance was much appreciated. Opposite 
her, Jan Peerce as the Duke was in 
fine voice. The Rigoletto of Leonard 
Warren was superb in both singing 
and acting and of course Ezio Pinza 
did much with the role of Sparafucile. 
Martha Lipton’s contralto was heard 
to good advantage as Maddelena. 
Others in the cast were Thelma Alt- 
man, Osie Hawkins, George Cehanov- 
sky, Richard Manning, John Baker 
and Maxine Stellman. Cesare Sodero 
conducted. All of the productions 
were under the skilled stage direction 
of Désiré Defrere, well known to St. 
Louisans from the time when he sang 
and acted with the Chicago Opera. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Date Book 


When Winifred Heidt sings Car- 
men at the Hollywood Bowl on July 
9 the event will mark her 100th per- 
formance of the role. Leopold Sto- 
kowski is to conduct the perform- 
ance. After a repeat performance 
on the following evening Miss Heidt 
leaves for Mexico City to sing the 
same part there .. . John 
McCormack will sing 12 perform- 
ances of Alfredo in Traviata at the 
Central City, Colo., Festival in July 

Kurt Baum is engaged to ap- 
pear in Aida, Forza del Destino, 
Trovatore, Andre Chenier and Ballo 
in Maschera in Brazil in August. 

The month of June is a busy one 
for Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano. 
She is to sing at the Promenade 
Concerts with the Toronto Philhar- 
monic, at the Yale Bowl with the 
New Haven Symphony, at Purdue 
University and at Grant Park in 
Chicago . Paul Smith, tenor, re- 
cently returned from appearances 
with the Palestine Symphony, gave 
a unique concert at the Speedway 
Race Track in Reading, Penna., late 
in May. Mr. Smith sang light num- 


bers at the intermission between 
races. : 
Three lieder recitals, sung by 


Grete Stueckgold, will be given in 
Town Hall next season on Nov. 23, 
Feb. 8 and March 15 .. . Josephine 
Brewster, dramatic soprano gave a 
recital before New York’s Republi- 
can Club on May 16 accompanied by 
Arpad Sandor . . . Edward ott 
sang the title role in The Beggar 
Student which was given at the 
Barbizon-Plaza theatre on June 5. 
He also took part in scenes from 
Faust and Cavalleria Rusticana 
given the same evening. 


Florence Mercur, pianist, is cur- 
rently engaged in a tour of the 
South and Pennsylvania. On April 
30 she played in Orange, N. J., and 
on May 20 in Springfield, Vt., where 
she gave both afternoon and eve- 
ning performances . . . Harrison 
Kerr’s Second Piano Concerto is 
to be played in Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 28 by Emile Baume... The 
Russian pianist, George Chavchav- 
adze, will give an American concert 
tour next season after an absence 
of two years spent in South Ameri- 
ca and Mexico. Shura Cherkas- 
sky plays under "Stokowski in the 
Hollywood Bowl on July 18. On 
Aug. 16 the pianist plays a Rach- 
maninoff Concerto in Chicago’s 
Grant Park. On Oct. 10 Mr. Cher- 
kassky leaves for a six week tour 
in Europe. 

To enable her to fulfill her con- 
cert dates next season, the Juilliard 
School has granted leave of absence 
to Rosalyn T Miss Tureck 
is to give three Bach lecture-recitals 
at the University of Georgia begin- 
ning June 24, and commencing Oct. 
1 she is to give a similar series in 
Town Hall Antonio Brosa, 
violinist, is leaving for England to 
give a series of concerts. He re- 
turns to this country in September 
and will give a New York recital 
the first of next year . . . Elisabeth 
Schumann likewise is in England. 
On May 22 she sang her first con- 
cert in Albert Hall. Before she re- 
turns here in November she will 
have given 40 concerts there . 
Pearl Primus is signed as the only 
featured dancer to appear next sea- 
son with the Chicago Opera. Miss 
Primus will be released from her 
Show Boat duties to appear in the 
Chicago performances. 


Beethoven Closes 
Pittsburgh Year 


Reiner Conducts Ninth 
Symphony—Kapell Plays 
Prokofieff Concerto 


PirrspurGH, Pa.—The close of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society’s sea- 
son marked one of Fritz Reiner’s 
greatest successes in a performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony witt 
the Mendelssohn Choir and a quartet 
of prominent soloists: Rosa Canariv, 
soprano; Martha Lipton, contralto; 
William Hain, tenor, and Nicola 
Moscona, bass. 


Previous concerts brought William 
Kapell in a brilliant performnace of 
the Prokofieff Third Piano Concerto 
and Lukas Foss directing his own 
Symphony, 

The New Friends of Music re- 
sented the Budapest Quartet for their 
closing concert on y 22, playing 
Beethoven, Hindemith ~~ Movart 
with Eunice Norton as assisting solo- 
ist. 

The first visit of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, with the Rochester Sym- 
phony brought a rambling program 
of Mozart, Schubert and Delius. 

The visit of the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company gave us Car- 
men, La Traviata, Madama Butter- 
fly, La Forza del Destino, Rigoletto, 

J. F.L 
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Impresario, By S. Hurok, in collabo 
ration with Ruth Goode. 291 pages. 
Random House, New York. 1946. $3.00 

Mr. Hurok begins this lively memoir 
with the statement: “I am a hero wor- 
shipper.” And it is with his experiences 
and impressions of the famous artists 
he has managed that the book largely 
deals. Fascinating stories about Cha- 
liapin, Pavlova, Isadora Duncan, Mary 
Wigman, Shan-Kar, Escudero, Marian 
Anderson, Artur Rubinstein and a 
host of others hold the readers interest. 
We are also given some glimpses 
behind the scenes of the ballet, with 
the promise that Mr. Hurok may write 
another book some day in which he 
will tell us more. The account of his 
own life is dramatic, with its begin- 
nings in the Russia of the tsars, the 
toilsome trip to the new world and 
the adventurous climb to success. 
About the business details of his career 
Mr. Hurok is reticent, but he does tell 
some amusing stories about the hazards 
of musical management, which deals 
with a highly unstable commodity— 
human temperament. 

The descriptions of Chaliapin are 
delicious in their revelation of his all- 
too-human frailties, but the portraits 
of Pavlova and Isadora are the most 
absorbing. Those who cling to Pav- 
lova as a frail and elegant symbol of 
reaction in the dance should read these 
pages. As Mr. Hurok tells us, “She 
was always restless, hungry seeking. 
She wanted to see and hear every- 


AMONG THE 


thing.” Pavlova studied oriental danc- 
ing on her tours of the Far East 
and she brought Shan-Kar back with 
her. She had engaged Escudero to ap- 
pear with her on the projected Ameri- 
can tour of 1932 which was prevented 
by her her tragically early death. It 
was Pavlova who advised Mr. Hurok 
to bring Isadora Duncan back to her 
homeland and who suggested Mary 
Wigman to him. There is another re- 
vealing story which Mr. Hurok does 
not tell in his book, of the visit which 
Pavlova paid to Wigman’s studio with 
some of her girls. Instead of sensing 
the power of what they saw, they 
began to titter. Pavlova turned to 
them in a rage and said: “Stupid 
fools. You will always be corps de 
ballet.” 

Something of the personal magic 
and revolutionary fire of Isadora 
lingers in Mr. Hurok’s pages, though 
he deals more with the outward and 
sensational episodes of her last Ameri- 
can visit than with her philosophy and 
actual work. This section of the book 
alone would be enough to prove that 
life (the artist’s life at least) is much 
stranger than fiction. Mr. Hurok pays 
a sincere tribute to Isadora’s genius 
and points out rightly that her own 
country still lags behind the rest of 
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S. Hurok and Mrs. Hurok embarking on 
a journey 


the world in its appreciation of her 
significance. Space prevents a detailed 
account of the interesting stories of 
the balle+ world, of Escudero and 
Argentinita, Anderson and Rubinstein 
and of the others whom Mr. Hurok 
has managed, which follow. Suffice it 
to say that the book contains valuable 
information and is written with un- 
flagging verve. Mr. Hurok is entirely 
frank about his ability to make good 
copy out of his artists and he has 
made exceedingly good copy out of 
himself and his career. > 


Gustav MAHLER — MEMORIES AND 
Letters. By Alma Mahler. Trans- 
lated by Basil Creighton. 277 pages. 
The Viking Press, New York, 
1946. $5 
If a man is no hero to his valet it 

probably is just as true that a great 

conductor, even if he is at the same 
time an illustrious composer, is not 
always an unflawed divinity to his 
wife. Certainly in the eyes of his 
widow, Alma Mahler (who survived 
two subsequent husbands, the archi- 
tect Gropius and the novelist Franz 

Werfel) Gustav Mahler was in vari- 

ous respects somewhat lower than the 

angels. 

In the summer of 1939, shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, Mrs. 
Mahler-Werfel set down her recol- 
lections of the great conductor. Not 
till last fall was she able to bring 
them out in an English translation by 
Basil Creighton. The delay has not 
marred the value or lessened the in- 
terest of these Memories, which pic- 
ture Mahler as a great soul and an 
incorruptible idealist, but now and 
then an unintentionally trying help- 
meet. It was not the purpose of the 
authoress, she confesses in a preface, 
to publish the book during her life- 
time. She wrote it “only . . . because 
no one knew Gustav Mahler as well 
as I and because I did not want the 
experiences we shared and the ex- 
pressions of his thought to be 
crowded out of my memory by the 
pressure and hurry of life”. As Mrs. 
Mahler kept a diary there is no rea- 
son to believe that her recollections 
are haphazard. 

She made the acquaintance of 
Mahler in Vienna, late in 1901, 
through her friends, the Zuckerkandls. 
At that time the conductor was the 
ruling potentate at the Hofoper, and 
his compositions had for some years 
been a storm center. Nevertheless the 
young woman (who was herself ex- 
tremely musical and busily studying 
composition) had not been eager to 
know the famous musician personally. 
In her own words: “I didn’t want to 
meet Mahler. In fact, I had purposely 


avoided meeting him because of all 
the stories peupic told about him”. 
When they did meet it was Mahler 
rather than his future bride who in- 
stantly succumbed. 

To what degree was Mahler an 
ideal husband? The pages of his 
widow’s Memories leave one in some 
doubt. There can be no question that 
he loved her tenderly and passionately 
and that his love deepened with time. 
She even alludes to his “newer and 
stronger feeling for me (in 1907), a 
conscious feeling in contrast to his 
earlier self-absorption”. He adored 
the child whom they lost at an early 
age and her death almost broke his 
heart. But it seems “unquestionable 
that his artistic labors sometimes filled 
his thoughts at the expense of his 
domestic felicities. His wife was 
bound to feel the deprivation more 
than he. She was keenly aware, too, 
that his sister Justine (later the wife 
of the violinist, Arnold Rosé) was a 
thorn in his flesh and more or less in 
her own. And perhaps quite as much 
as Mahler himself was she irritated 
by the importunities of a singer, con- 
cealed behind the anonymity of 
“Mme. M.” Apart from this sort of 
thing the nerves and moods to which 
Mahler was subject were not cal- 
culated to increase the joys of Alma 
Mahler’s married existence. 

Occasionally she seems to have 
resented the fact that “we never went 
out at night to any gay party or to 
the theatre—only to the Opera and 
only when he was conducting”. All 
the same, “he loved cheerfulness and 
gaiety, as some incidents showed, but 
some dark principle or other held him 
back. He could laugh uncontrollably, 
but if anybody else laughed it got on 
his nerves. . . .” Somebody once said 
to her: “Alma, you have an abstrac- 
tion for a husband, not a human be- 
ing”, which Mrs. Mahler concedes 
“was quite true”. But she seems not 
to have become irritated when Mahler 
“came home from the Opera gin 
solemn mood”—which was almost in- 
variably. Indeed, she tried to be 
philosophic in every sense of the 
word. “After lunch he lay down... 
and I read aloud. I went to a course 
of lectures by Professor Siegel at the 
University: ‘Astronomy from Aris- 
totle to Kant’. took notes and 
worked on them at home and read 
them to Mahler in the evening; he 
was touching in his eagerness to ex- 
plain anything I did not understand 
and was often driven to seek help 
from his philosophers”. 

Sacrifices for Mahler’s Sake 


But with all the admiration Mrs. 
Mahler harbored for her husband’s 
idealism and artistic greatness she 
more than once makes it plain that 
her own life was not invariably as 
full as she felt it should be. She 
speaks frequently of the sacrifices she 
endured directly or indirectly for 
Mahler’s sake. When on one occasion 
her husband’s devoted friend, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, declared himself ‘on 
the verge of falling madly in love 
with her”, she was “somewhat dazed” 
yet not a little relieved to realize that 
she was “still capable of arousing 
love” and was not, as she had come 
to think, “old and ugly”. Another 
time, when she had gone for a rest 
cure, she experienced a similar satis- 
faction when a _ painter showed 
her “flattering attentions”. Mahler 
seemed “suddenly more in love with 
me than ever before”—a circumstance 
which she attributed to the likelihood 
that “my submerged self-confidence 
had been brought again to the: surface. 

. . The future seemed brighter and 
I was happy. Yet I had no wish to ex- 
change my old life for a new one”. 

The book contains some rather de- 
vastating portrayals of Richard 
Strauss and his wife. Pauline Strauss 
is pictured as greeting Mahler in 
front of a hotel in Toblach with these 
words, shouted at the top of her 
voice: “Hello, Mahler! What was it 
like in America? Filthy, eh? Hope 
you got a pile, anyway”. A little 

(Continued on page 36) 
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the auspices of the department of 
music of the New Jersey Education 
Association. 

Composers who participated were 
William Bergsma, Randall Thomp- 
son, Morton Gould, Elie Siegmeis- 
ter, and Victor Miller. An ensem- 
ble of 75 players from the New Jer- 
sey all-state high school orchestra 
and two choral groups from the 
Westfield Senior High School per- 
formed the music. Works con- 
ducted by the composers were Mr. 
Bergsma’s Children’s Suite, Mr. 
Thompson’s Alleluiah, Lark in the 
Morn, and The Testament of Free- 
dom, Mr. Gould’s Folk Suite, two 
movements from Mr. Siegmeister’s 
Western Suite, and Mr. Miller’s 
Rhythm Baroque. Also heard were 
Idyl by Paul White and Fuga Cri- 
olla, a fugue for strings based on a 
Venezuelan folk dance by Juan B. 
Pdaza. 

A panel discussion closed the day, 
the composers being joined by En- 
nis Davis of New York, Mabel Bray 
of Trenton State Teachers College, 
Edna McEachern of Montclair State 
Teachers College, and Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie of New Jersey College for 
Women. Introductory remarks 
were made by Howard D. McKin- 
ney of Rutgers University. The 
program was planned by Philip Gor- 
don, president of the department of 
music of the New Jersey Education 
Association. Max Pecker, director 
of instrumental music in the New 
Brunswick schools, was chairman 
in charge of the event. P. G. 


Around the Studios 


Lawrence Ehrlich, baritone, pupil 
of Frances Stowe, recently appeared 
as Schaunard in La Bohéme with 
the San Carlo opera company. He 
was so successful that he was re- 
engaged for another appearance in 
the same role. ... A recital of songs 
and operatic scenes was given in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of May 13, by pupils of 
Lotte Leonard. Taking part were 
Paula Lencher, Beth Watson, Emily 
Ogden, Phyllis Bredt, Lillian Faw- 
cett, Militza Kosanchich, Dorothy 
Short, Isleta Gayle, Harriette Ly- 
ford and Doris Maag. Frederic 
Waldman was at the piano except 
for a song group sung by Miss Gay- 
le which was accompanied by the 
composer, Frederick Woltmann... . 





Pupils of Olga Eisner at the Mannes 
Music School were heard in a recital 
on May 9. The program was given 
by Vera Kassman, Gisela Fischer, 
Dorothy Dawson, Doris Plummer, 
Peggy Lee Whiting and Elizabeth 
Farley. The accompanists were 
Frederic Waldman and Shirley Van 
Brunt. Obbligatos were played by 
William Harry, cello; Charles Bur- 
gess, oboe; John Oberbrunner and 
Harry Schorr, flutes; Jo Anna 
Elam, violin and Gerald Berlin, 
clarinet. Julia Fox was at the organ 
for one number. 

Rosalia Adragna, soprano, and 
Pasquale Verduce, bass, pupils of 
the Caputo Conservatory of Musical 
Art, were heard in a joint recital in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the evening of May 21, for the 
benefit of the Musical Education 
Fund, Inc... . 

Ruth Shaffner presented a group 
of her New York pupils in recital in 
the Steinway Concert Hall recently, 
also pupils of her studio in Carmel, 

Y., a month later in Carmel. 
Those taking part in the first recital 
were David Healy, Joyce Faris, 
Paula Rothenberg, Dorothy Seagrave, 


George Fuller, Helen Morrison, Au- 
drey Bizzarri, Joan Mey and Donald 
Townsend. At the later recital were 
heard Josephine Knapp, David Blair, 
Barrett Hickman, Gertrude Vink, 
Mary Genovese, Olive Cole Hopkins, 
Evelyn Kristeller, Juanita Haver- 
beck, Vera Fowler and Miss Bizzari 
and Mr. Townsend. 

Evelyn Keller, soprano, pupil of 
Hans J. Heinz, who was heard re- 
cently in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new 
opera, The Medium, at Columbia 
University, has been engaged for 
appearances next season with the 
Chicago Opera . . . Antonietta C. 
Yon, pianist, pupil of S. Constantino 
Yon, was presented in a_ studio 
recital on the afternoon of May 


Frank Croxton, teacher of singing 
has opened his new studio at 441 
West 57th Street, New York, where 
he will conduct summer classes in 
recital and oratorio repertoire. 

Piano pupils of Frances Stowe 
were presented in a studio recital on 
the afternoon of May 26. Taking 
part were Nana and Irma Robbins, 
Zital Silverman, Rosemary Corno, 
and Evelyn Bodin. 
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NEW MUSIC From Leading Publishers 


For Piano 


New Lecuona Pieces 
Published By Marks é 
ROM the Edward B. Marks Music 


Corporation come two pieces for 
piano by Ernesto Lecuona, published 
in the firm’s Latin-American Series 
of Contemporary Composers. One is 
Granada and the other, Zambra Gitana, 
both bearing the characteristic im- 
rints of the Cuban composer’s mus- 
ical ancestry. While neither of these 

the powerful immediate appeal of 
either his Malaguefia or his Andalucia, 
both of them have an _ undeniable 
melodic and rhythmical effectiveness 
that will win the favor of devotees of 
Latin-American music. Granada is a 
fast dance in three-four time that is 
developed to a brilliant finale, while 
the Zambra Gitana is slower, in four- 
four time, warmly colored and build- 
ing up to an effective climax but then 
dying off to a pianissimo ending. 

here is no very formidable technical 
difficulty in either piece. (Granada, 
$1.; Zambra Gitana, 60c). : 





For Two Pianos 


Fantasia on Greensleeves by R. 
Vaughan Williams arranged for two 
pianos by Hubert J. Foss, Oxford 
University Press. ($1.60). Duo- 
pianists will welcome Mr. Foss’s dis- 
creet arrangement of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ familiar fantasia. And _ inci- 
dentally, teachers will find it admirably 
adapted for a study in singing legato 
playing, for the music is not beyond 
the reach of students and the tune is 
irresistible. S. 

A showy two piano version of the 
Largo al Factotum from Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville by Stephen Kovacs 
is published by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 
(set of two copies, $2). Considering 
he character of the original aria, Mr. 
Kovacs is justified in adding the frills 
and furbelows which make the two 
piano arrangement admirably suited 
for an encore piece. It needs deft 
fingers and a sense of bravura ‘to 
make its full effect. 
bps Butterfly” from “In Spring- 
time” by N. Louise Wright, supplied 
with a second-piano part by June 
Weybright, G. Schirmer. (50c for two 
copies). A useful piece of lower-in- 
termediate difficulty. 

Carnival” (Valse chroma- 
tique”), by Ernest Harry Adams, ar- 
ranged by the composer, Schmidt (75c, 
two copies necessary). A very effec- 
tive 1l-page piece requiring aaey 


Teachers and also amateur duo pi- 
anists of modest technical ability will 
welcome Eric Steiner’s arrangements 
of the Minuet from Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik (60¢) and the 
Minuet from the Haffner Symphony 
(60¢) for easy grades. With one or 
two minor exceptions, Mr. Steiner has 
distributed the voices carefully be- 
tween the two pianos and kept the 
lightness and transparency of the 
originals. They are published by 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 





Rudolph Ganz Ernesto Lecuona 


For Piano Duet 


Piano Preludes by George Gersh- 
win, transcribed for piano duet by 
Gregory Stone, New World Music 
Corp., Harms, Inc. The familiar 
Gershwin music has been effectively 
arranged by Mr. Stone, who has wisely 
refrained from making those changes 
and additions which too often tempt 
transcribers. (1.50). 


For Organ 


A New Suite For Organ 
Of Appealing Character 


HREE organ pieces of individual 

character form a new Suite for 
Organ by Eric De Lamarter that has 
just been published by M. Witmark 
& Sons, a suite that organists will find 
rewarding to use either in its en- 
tirety or in part. The pieces are a 
Flourish, a Melody and a Scherzo, of 
which the strongly rhythmed Flourish 
with its faint suggestion of modalism, 
has an especially intriguing quality. 
The Melody, with its long and curved 
phrases, is refreshingly free of the 
slightest taint of triteness, while the 
Scherzo, gay and buoyant in spirit, 
demonstrates anew the spirit of ad- 
venture that has led latter-day com- 
posers for the organ into fields long 
tacitly considered unsuitable for the 
instrument. The Flourish is six pages 
in length; the others, four pages _ 


($1.50). 





Reviews in Brief 


Scales and Arpeggios for the Organ, 
by E. Harold Geer, G. Schirmer. A 
comprehensive presentation of basic 
technical work, planned in six sections. 
The first is devoted to the normal 
pedalling of the scales, including alter- 
nate versions for keyboards extending 
only to F; the second suggests pedal- 
lings for the playing of scales with 
each foot alone; the third gives ex- 
amples of scales in octaves, thirds and 
sixths; and the fourth provides ex- 
amples of scale combinations for the 
manuals and pedals together, each to 
be practiced in every key. Sections V 
and VI with all the arpeggios based 
on the triads and on the chords of the 
seventh in common use. The extended 
Introduction contains valuable in- 
struction in the principles of pedalling, 
technical suggestions and the manner 
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of following a daily routine of prac- 
tising for keeping acquired facility al- 
ways at command. ($1.50). 4 


For Solo Voice 


Arresting New Songs 
Among Galaxy Issues 


NE of the most distinctive of re 

cently published songs is So- 
liloquy by John W. Work, issued by 
the Galaxy Music Corporation. The 
spirit of the text by Myrtle Vorst 
Sheppard is translated into music that 
suggests complete emancipation from 
all emotional problems and unmiti- 
gated joy in the essence of living and 
the beauty of nature. The piano ac- 
companiment aptly supports the soar- 
ing voice part. The range is for high 
voice, from D to A flat. (50c). 

Another fine Galaxy song is The 
Daffodils by Mario Castelnuovo-Te- 
desco. This is an imaginative setting 
of Wordsworth’s poem. There is an 
ingratiating poetic charm in_ this 
music. With a range from B flat to 
F, it is intended for a medium or low 
voice. (60c). 

Other Galaxy novelties are Spring 
Sabbath Morning by Sydney King 
Russell and a free arrangement of the 
Negro spiritual, I Am Seeking for a 
City, by James Miller. Mr. Russell’s 
setting of a poem by Katherine Gar- 
rison Chapin inspired by Williams- 
burg, Virginia, has the joyous lilt of 
certain English folk music and cap- 
tures most effectively the quaintness 
of the text. The compass is contained 
within one octave, from E flat to E 
flat. (50c). In arranging one of the 
most familiar of the spirituals Mr. 
Miller has shown commendable dis- 
cretion and taste and has provided a 
warmly sonorous piano accompani- 
ment. It is intended for a high — 


(50c) 





Reviews in Brief 


“Light After Darkness”, by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, poem by Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal, G. Schirmer (50c). An 
effective setting of the Havergal verses, 
with a warm accompaniment. In two 
keys, for high or medium and low 
voice. 

“American Hymn”, words and mu- 
sic by Richard Keys Biggs, Delkas 
(40c). A strong and substantial hymn 
and proclamation inspired by the war. 
In medium range for general use. 

“The Lord’s Prayer”, by Albert Hay 
Malotte, with organ accompaniment 
arranged by Carl Weinrich, G. Schir- 
mer (50c). One of the most popular 
of all sacred songs issued in special 
edition for use with organ. 

“A Nuptial Benediction”, words and 
music by Percy Wicker MacDonald, 
Presser (40c). An effective song for 
a marriage ceremony prayerful in 
spirit and melodically grateful. For 
medium voice, from D below the staff 
to the higher E flat of the staff. 


Miscellaneous 


A Direct and Well-Planned 
Trumpet Teaching Method 


[% his Nu-Way Trumpet Method, 
equally applicable to the cornet, 
published by the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, Gordon Mann 
offers a modern, simplified, progressive 
teaching method for the beginner. The 
student is taught a simple melody on 
the first page of musical notation with 
the use of whole and half notes, and 
all the exercises that follow are writ- 
ten in a melodic farm, the object be- 
ing, of course, to keep the interest sus- 
tained. 





The key to the author’s approach to 
his task is given in the foreword, 
where it is pointed out that, whereas 
the average teacher or professional 
player realizes the necessity of play- 
ing scales and the more difficult exer- 
cises, it must be borne in mind that 
the beginner student, especially the 
younger one, may have an altogether 
different viewpoint. Until the time, 
therefore, when the beginner student 
can realize the need for serious and 
intense application it is necessary to 
nurse his interest along with melody- 
style lessons. 

Instructive suggestions on such 
points as proper breathing, the care of 
the instrument, selecting a mouth- 
piece, tuning, how to produce tone, the 
corrct position for holding the in- 
strument, and when, where and how 
to practice and also a chapter ex- 
plaining the rudiments of music pre- 
cede the course proper. The plan of 
study has been knowingly worked out 
from the standpoint of the under- 
standing of student psychology. (734). 


Reviews in Brief 


Woody Scherzo, Op. 33, No. 3, 
composed especially for the woodwind 
section by Rudolph Ganz, Mills Music. 
A sprightly and melodically charm- 
ing Allegretto con moto that provides 
the woodwind family with a rare op- 
portunity to shine alone. The scoring 
is for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, 
English horn, E-flat clarinet, three 
B-flat clarinets, two bassoons and 
contra bassoon, and it has been writ- 
ten with authoritative understanding 
of these instruments. (Score, $1.; 
complete with parts, $3.). 

Gavotte from Sextet, Op. 6, by 
Ludwig Thuille, and Scherzo from 
Septet, Op. 49, by R. de Boisdeffre, 
C. Fischer. Two attractive move- 
ments of effective instrumental color- 
ing, the Gavotte being scored for 
flute, oboe, B-flat clarinet, horn in 
F, bassoon and piano, and the Scherzo, 
for flute, oboe, B-flat clarinet, horn in 
E-flat, bassoon, optional bass, and 
iano. (Score and parts, of Gavotte, 
1.50; of Scherzo, $3.50). has 
The Cuckoo, by Daquin, arrang 
by Gustave Langenus for B-flat clari- 
net, with piano accompaniment, En- 
semble Music Press, C. Fischer. A 
surprisingly successful translation of 
the 18th century French composer’s 
keyboard piece into terms of clarinet 

with piano. ($1.). 

Diagrams on Basic Movements in 
Conducting, by Ippocrates Pappout- 
sakis, Birchard. A brochure of un- 
commonly lucid illustrations of the 
baton gestures employed in modern 
conducting, with practically all rhyth- 
mic patterns, the difficulty of repre- 
senting movement on paper having 
been surmounted by careful calcula- 
tion of contour and skilful use of 
shading. Foreword by Francis Find- 
lay. A little book of exceptional prac- 
tical usefulness to both students and 
teachers of conducting. 
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AACS ALLY charming and capi- 
tally recorded are the half dozen 
sonatas for organ and orchestra which 
Mozart composed after he was ap- 
pointed organist to the Salzburg 
Cathedral in 1777 (Victor Album, M 
1019, 3 discs). They are delightfully 
performed by E. Power Biggs and 
the Fiedler Sinfonietta under the 
leadership of Arthur Fiedler. These 
“Sonate da chiesa”—to call them by 
the historical designation applied to 
this type of music—are not three or 
four movement sonatas of the classic 
type but single and relatively brief 
pieces intended to fit into the re- 
stricted time limits prescribed by the 
Archiepiscopal Court of Salzburg for 
churchly devotions. 

Mozart wrote more than half a 
dozen during his tenure of office, but 
the present ones embody the general 
style of these pieces. Like the rest of 
Mozart’s church compositions they are 
not outwardly religious or liturgical 
in character and those who expect 
works offering an organ virtuoso im- 
posing solo opportunities or showy 
concertante effects will be disap- 
pointed. The organ remains largely 
an integral part of the orchestra and 
only in a couple of the more elabo- 
rately developed sonatas does the or- 
ganist achieve the glory of a some- 
what elaborate cadenza. The cheery 
little works are mostly in lively tempo 
and are innocent of the contrapuntal 
practices of the Bach and Handel 
eriod. The collaboration of Mr. 

iggs and Mr. Fiedler’s players is 
throughout spirited and technically ex- 
pert. P. 


BEETHOVEN'S early C Major 
Piano Concerto, while not one of 
his most Promethean creations, is cer- 
tainly one of his most endearing. 
Recordings of it have long been un- 
obtainable. Hence the present one 
(Victor Album, DM 1036, 4 discs) 
by the NBC Orchestra under Tos- 
canini, with the accomplished pianist, 
Ania Dorfmann, as soloist, is doubly 
welcome. This reviewer, unfamiliar 
with the earlier recordings by Artur 
Schnabel and the London Symphony 
and by Walter Gieseking with the 
Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra, is unable 
to draw comparisons. It is a safe 
guess, however, that Toscanini’s vi- 
brant and exhilirating treatment of 
the orchestral accompaniment (the 
NBC instrumentalists, for their part, 
ao his bidding with hair-trigger 
responsiveness) defies all comparison. 
The Rondo, taken at an intoxicating 
pace, glistens like star dust. There is 
an expert balance of piano and or- 
chestra. Miss Dorfmann, manifestly 
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inspired by Toscanini’s presence, gives 
a tingling and technically dexterous 
performance of the piano part, by 
turns bold, poetic and scintillant. She 
dashes off in best virtuoso style the 
last of a set of three cadenzas which 
Beethoven wrote for the concerto. 
Technically and in point of balance 
this recording takes its place among 
the best things Victor has lately . 


Wi Bizet’s C Major Sym- 
phony was brought to light 
some years ago there was reason to 
fear that after a few hearings it might 
be permitted to relapse into obscurity. 
Fortunately such expectations were 
unfounded and today the delightful 
little juvenile masterpiece has acquired 
something of a foothold in the or- 
chestral repertoire. Columbia’s recent 
recording of Artur  Rodzinski’s 
spirited performance of the work with 
the Philharmonic - Symphony (MM 
596, 3 discs) is superior to Victor’s 
earlier one by Walter Goehr and the 
London Philharmonic. Fr. 


Yoo Showpiece, Vincent 
d’Indy’s Istar Variations per- 
formed by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony under the direction of Pierre 
Monteux, is a “showpiece” in thé best 
sense of the word. Even under less 
favorable conditions of interpretation 
and recording it would be vastly wel- 
come, for the work is itself one of the 
lasting masterpieces oof French 
musical literature, is not overplayed 
and stands the test of time extremely 
well. What if it is of its period (it 
was first produced in 1896) and re- 
flects the impress of Wagner, Masse- 
net, Lalo, Franck and others? Some 
of it sounds like Strauss, yet it is a 
question whether Strauss, composing 
some of his later tone poems and even 
Salome, did not get more suggestions 
from this masterpiece of d’Indy than 
d’Indy ever obtained from him. For 
all their instrumental and harmonic 
luxuriance the Istar Variations re- 
main astonishingly fresh and deeply 
moving. Mr. Monteux is an ideal in- 
terpreter of this rich and affecting 
score and the recording of the San 
Franciscan’s fine performance is ex- 
cellent. The Variations occupy three 
record sides, the fourth being devoted 
to the fine prelude to d’Indy’s opera, 
Fervaal. P. 


pesake MONTEUX’S interpreta- 
tion of the Symphonie Fantastique 
is not only the finest thing this con- 
ductor does but also probably as 
grandiose a performance as the work 
has ever received. If Felix Mottl and 
a handful of other supreme Berlioz 
exponents of the past half century 
have equalled it they surely never ex- 
celled it for romantic frenzy, the flam- 
boyant melodrama of the whole and 
the sheer pathos of certain episodes. 
It was the hope of this reviewer when 
he heard Mr. Monteux conduct the 
Fantastique with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra in Paris before the war that 
sooner or later the matchless reading 
might be perpetuated on _ records. 
Now, at long last, this has been done 
and if the French conductor does not 
command the Conservatoire instru- 
mentalists he has at his disposal the 
San Francisco Symphony—doubtless 
a greater orchestra. 

Whatever their attitude toward 
Berlioz all serious music lovers have 
cause to be grateful for this record- 
ing (Victor album, DM 994, 6 discs) 
which, superlative in every respect, 
far surpasses the one issued some 
years ago by Columbia of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s performance of the 
work under Artur Rodzinski. If there 
is one movement where Mr. Monteux 
exceeds all rivals it is in the Scéne 
aux Champs which, if done without 
the proper structural grasp and nos- 
talgic sentiment, so easily becomes a 
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tormenting bore. One might almost 
say that the San Francisco conductor 
makes this section the climax of the 
whole work which, after more than a 
century, still remains an epoch-making 


Those who are not finally converted 
to the Fantastique by this album prob- 
ably never will be. Fr. 


‘THE light, ingratiating tenor voice 
of James Melton is displayed to 
good advantage in an album of re- 
cently released Operatic Arias (Vic- 
tor, M1013, six sides). The volume 
contains the Prize Song from Die 
Meistersinger, “In Fernem Land” from 
Lohengrin, Le Réve and “Ah! Fuyez 
Douce Image” from Manon, “Oh 
Image Angel-Like and Fair” from The 
Magic Flute and “I1 Mio Tesoro” from 
Don Giovanni. 

These are skillfully sung and make 
pleasant listening despite the fact that 
one feels that Mr. Melton has not dif- 
ferentiated clearly enough between the 
styles of the various schools repre- 
sented in the album. In a few of the 
arias the dramatic implications of the 
text is not fully exploited. The Prize 
Song, performed with warmth and 
fervor, is the finest item to be found in 
the entire collection. N. 


LTHOUGH Helen Traubel is 

not an ideal Elsa or Kurt Baum 
an outstanding Lohengrin on the 
operatic stage the recording which 
Columbia has issued of the bridal 
chamber scene from Wagner’s opera 
with both — a a and the Phil- 
harmonic - phony under Artur 
Rodzinski (Mx eet 2 discs) is of 
unusual smoothness and musical ex- 
cellence. To be sure, the soprano’s 
singing surpasses that of her col- 
league, though the tenor is, on the 
whole, acceptable. It is regrettable 
that the scene could not have been 
given without the two cuts made at 
the Metropolitan; also, that the con- 
cluding measures of the scene should 
be omitted. 


HERE is much to admire in the 
recently issued recording (Victor, 
DM 1045 4 discs) of Bach’s cantata 
Jesus, der du meine Seele by the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem under lfor Jones. 
o be sure, the English translation 


used does not achieve the exact 
nuances of the original more than 
other translations. But the Bach 
Choir sings superbly and the soloists 
(Lucius Metz, tenor, and Mack Har- 
rell, bass) are admirable—especially 
Mr. Harrell, whose delivery and style 
rank him with the oratorio artists of 
the golden age. One rather regrets 
the replacement of a harpsichord by 
a modern piano in the soprano-alto 
duet We hasten with feeble but dili- 
gent Footsteps and elsewhere, but 
barring this flaw the recording is 
conspicuously satisfying. 


MRE hard brilltance than fantasy 
and poetry emerges in the ex- 
cerpts from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le 
Coq d’Or recently recorded by the 
Minneapolis Symphony under the 
baton of Dimitri Mitropoulos (Colum- 
bia Masterworks, MX 254, two 12- 
inch discs). The Suite is the familiar 
one of Glazunoff’s making which in- 
cludes Dodon in his palace, Dodon in 
the battlefield, Dodon with the Queen 
of Shemakha, and finally the bridal 
rocession and the death of Dodon. 
ot much of the tenuous fairytale 
stuff is left after Mr. Mitropoulos’s 
vociferous treatment, but, taken at his 
word, the energetic conductor gives a 
well articulated, precise and dramatic 
performance. The Minneapolis Sym- 
meer winds make out particularly 
well, 


RECORDING of Songs of 

Young Russia Sung by Young 
Americans has been issued to be sold 
as a benefit for the American Society 
for Russian Relief, Inc. (R 804 B, one 
disc). Sam Morgenstern arranged 
and directed the recording; lyrics were 
provided by Anne Marie Ewing; and 


the music was offered by Leeds-Am- 
rus. The record is produced by Stin- 
son. An attractive cover will make a 


special appeal to children. The re- 
cording may be obtained direct from 
the Society, P.O. Box 135, Wall 
Street Station, New York. B. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon Adds 
Three New Chapters 


Three new active chapters have been 
added recently to the roster of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, National Music Sorority. On 
April 5, festivities connected with the 
installation of Phi Omega Chapter at 
Westminster College in New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., began with a recital-reception 
given in honor of Mabel Henderson, 
national third vice-president of the 
sorority, who is a graduate of West- 
minster College and had the honor of 
returning to her Alma Mater as in- 
stalling officer. The initiation of 18 
new members of Phi Omega Chapter 
took place on April 6, with members 
of the Meadville and Pittsburgh alum- 
nae chapters assisting Miss Henderson. 

On May 10 the initiation of new 
members and installation of Epsilon 
Alpha Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
took place at the College of St. Cath- 
erine in St. Paul, Minn. Ten mem- 
bers were initiated by Bertha Marron 


King, former national president, and 
Helen Mueller, a former national vice- 
president, assisted by members of the 
two active and two alumnae chapters 
of the Twin Cities. 

Epsilon Beta Chapter was installed 
at Queens College, Charlotte, N. C., 
on May 18. The installation cere- 
monies were conducted by the national 
president of the sorority, Ava Comin 
Case of Ann Arbor, Mich., assisted by 
Charlotte Klein, music advisor, of 
Washington, D. C., and alumnae mem- 
bers in the vicinity. Ten members 
were initiated. 





Pupils of Louise Jenkins 
Give Studio Recital 


Voice pupils of Louise Jenkins were 
presented in a studio recital on May 
26. Taking part were Elise Tisdale, 
Heather-Jo Taferner, Barbara Gordon, 
Diane Curtis and Rita Scolar of the 
junior class and Marguerite Corriveau 
of the adult class. 
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later, at dinner, when Strauss mo- 
tioned Mahler to a seat next to 
Pauline Strauss, the latter exclaimed, 
irately: “Yes, but only if he doesn’t 
start fidgeting, because I can’t put up 
with it”. 

The pages on Mahler’s visits to 
America, engrossing as they are, con- 
tain passages open to question. And 
Mrs. Mahler’s comments on Toscanini 
and his Tristan are decidedly unflat- 
tering. Moreover, she errs in claim- 
ing that “Toscanini had gone so far 
as to make it a condition that the first 
production he was to conduct should 
be Tristan, an opera Mahler had 
already rehearsed”. The first produc- 
tion Toscanini conducted at the Met- 
ropolitan was not Tristan but Aida. 

By and large, Mrs. Mahler’s Mem- 
ories of her first husband are engross- 
ing though bound to provoke certain 
queries. The concluding part of the 
volume, devoted to Mahler’s letters 
to his wife and to a number of 
prominent friends and colleagues, is 
particularly treasurable. P. 





Institute Holds 
Its Last Graduation 


Eighty-five pupils of the 51st grad- 
uating class of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music received degrees or diplomas 
on May 17 at the last graduation 
exercises of the institute. Next year 
it will be amalgamated with the Juil- 
liard Graduate School and both will 
be known as the Juilliard School of 
Music. George A. Wedge, dean of 
the institute, and William Schuman, 
president of the school, presented the 
diplomas and awards. The Frank 
Damrosch Memorial Scholarship for 
one year of post graduate study, was 
awarded to Grace Harrington, in 
piano and in violin to Iris Trebacz, 
The Morris Loeb Memorial Prize of 
$500 to Lily Miki; The Harry Rosen- 
berg Memorial Prize of $50 to 
Florencia Raitzin. Anonymous prizes 
of $50 each were awarded to Anita 
Katz of the voice department and to 
Audrey Penelope Heidgerd in music 
education. 


Westchester Conservatory 
Present Pupils in Recitals 


The Westchester Conservatory of 
Music gave its 90th students re- 
cital on the evening of May 28. 
Taking part were Greta Handler, 
piano; Anthony Stacchini, clarinet; 
John Strong, piano; Anne Beno- 
ric, soprano; Clara Shen, piano; 
George Newlin, piano; Gloria Rich- 
mond, soprano, and Lola _ Corini, 


piano. Accompaniments were played 
by Alice Eaton and Margot Rebeil of 
the faculty, and Mark Wilkinson and 
Lenora Benoric. 


E. Robert Schmitz to Hold 
Summer Classes in Colorado 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, will 
hold his master classes in piano this 
summer again at the Lamont School 
of Music of the University of Den- 
ver, Colo., for the first term, June 16 
to July 20. Private lessons with Mr. 
Schmitz, practice classes, and private 
lessons with authorized assistants will 
also be held. 


Barbara Mettler to Hold 
Summer Dance Classes 

Barbara Mettler will offer dance 
classes for beginners and advanced 
students, also for professionals at 
Mettler Farm, Franklin, N. H., from 
July 1 to Aug. 11. In addition to Miss 
Mettler, the staff will include Allan 
Hammer, Cora Anne Miller, June 
Johnson and Olga Carrasas. 
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Sigma Alpha Iota 
Meets in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati. — Sigma Alpha Iota’s 
national executive board met at the 
Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati on 
April 21, with seven national officers 
of the fraternity in attendance for the 
five-day sessions. 

Plans for the further development 
and extension of the fraternity’s Inter- 
national Music Fund held an important 
place in the board meeting agenda. 
During the past year Sigma Alpha 
Tota has through this fund placed six 
Clinic Organs in Army and Navy hos- 
pitals throughout the country. 

Attention was given during the 
meetings to the formulation of plans 
and schedules for the organization’s 
national convention to be held during 
the summer of 1947. Announcement 
of the place and dates selected for this 


gathering will be made early in the 


tall. National objectives for active 
alumnae chapters for the coming year 
were outlined, and general recommen- 
dations and routine procedures were 
considered by the board. Special atten- 
tion was given to the operation of the 
fraternity’s Hazal E. Ritchey Loan 
Fund, and to the scholarship funds of 
individual chapters. The meeting was 
under the direction of the national 
president, Kathleen Davison, of Des 
Moines, Ia. 
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Times Hall on May 27. Vivian Rivkin, 
pianist, Joseph Fuchs, violinist, and 
Nicolai Graudan, cellist, launched the 
program with a stirring performance 
of Shostakovich’s Trio in E Minor, 
Op. 67. It is a strangely inconsistent 
work which is partly a throwback to 
the young Shostakovich and partly a 
series of bold, sonorous experiments in 
his later style. But whatever its faults, 
3 is obviously full of the breath of 
ife. 

Muriel Smith, mezzo-soprano, with 
Leon Pommers as her skillful accom- 
pianist, sang Doll’s Boy by Ned Ror- 
em; Euclid by Elie Siegmeister; and 
DP and Mamasha Goose, two excerpts 
from a new musical by Marc Blitz- 
stein. A skillfully constructed if har- 
monically unadventurous Sonata for 
Violin and Viola by Vissarion She- 
balin was superbly played by Mr. 
Fuchs and his sister, Lillian. They 
repeated the final movement at the 
insistence of the audience. 

Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 
duo pianists, completed the concert 
with sensitive and rhythmically dynamic 
performances of Paul Bowles’ Sonata 
for Two Pianos, Virgil Thomson’s 
Synthetic Waltzes and Norman Dello 
Joio’s Rhumba. Of these works the 
Dello Joio piece was the most appealing 
because of its briskness, economy and 
originality of spirit. S. 


Golden Hill Chorus 


The Golden Hill Chorus, conducted 
by George Meade, gave its annual 
Spring Concert in the Town Hall on 
May 4. Assisting the ensemble was 
Donald Dame, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera. The chorus sang folk 
songs and works by Tuscan, Weelkes, 
Schubert, Warren, McKay, Andrews, 
Davis and Chadwick. 

Accompaniments for the chorus 
were managed by Claire Ross and 
Clinton Reed. Edward McGill ac- 
companied Mr. Dame. N. 


Bell Chorus of New York 


A large and cordial audience at- 
tended the annual spring concert of the 
3ell Chorus of New York in Town 
Hall on May 3. Under the able direc- 
tion of Tohmas Richner, the chorus 
was heard in compositions of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Di Lasso, Rossello, 
Johann Strauss and others. The sing- 
ing was marked by precision of attack, 
accurate pitch and organ-like tones 
with delicate nuances. Claire Ross 
was the accompanist for the chorus 
and, with Stuart Ross, was heard in 
two groups of works by Bach, Gluck- 
Chasins, Arensky, Milhaud and Rach- 
maninoff. L. 


Arvid Samuelson A Cappelia Singers 


The Arvid Samuelson A Cappella 
Singers gave a concert at the Town 
Hall on June 1 before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. This group, 
which is now in its 11th season, of- 
fered, as usual, a number of religious 
compositions, many of them in Eng- 
lish. Russian songs and Negro Spir- 
ituals also formed a portion of the 


program. Part songs by Clewell, 
Schuetky, Kalinnikoff, Robertson, 
Goldbeck, Bryan, Malin, Kortkamp, 


Tkach and Sahknovsky were given 
with taste and delicacy. ¥. 





Matthew Carnan, Baritone 


Matthew Carnan, baritone, who 
was heard in recital in New York 
some few years ago, re-appeared in 
the Times Hall on the afternoon of 
May 19, with Rudolph Schaar at the 
piano. Mr. Carnan began his program 
with a group in English by Bach and 
Handel in which he displayed music- 
ianship and a definite artistic inten- 
tion. A brace of over-familiar songs 
of Brahms in German followed. After 
the intermission came French songs 
of which Fauré’s Aprés un Réve was 
the best sung. The fourth group was 
of songs in English by Mednikoff, 
Quilter, Williams and Grieg, and the 
recital closed with the inevitable 
Spirituals. Mr. Carnan’s singing has 
much to recommend it both tonally 
and interpretatively. A good-sized 
audience received him well. ‘ 


Madeleine Carabo, Violinist 
Vivien Harvey, Pianist 

Madeleine Carabo, violinist, and 
Vivien Harvey, pianist, gave a joint 
recital of contemporary American 
compositions in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the afternoon of 
June 1. Edward Cone and Harold 
S. Cone were at the piano in first 
performances of compositions of their 
own, an Elegy, and a Prelude, re- 
spectively, both written this year. 
Other works heard were a Sonata by 
Aaron Copland, a Ballade by Fred- 
erick Jacobi, a Chromatic Caprice for 
violin alone by Harold Cone, and a 
Sonata by Walter Piston. 

As a cross section of what is being 
done, currently, in composition in the 
United States, the recital had definite 
interest. This was furthered by the 
excellent performance by the Misses 
Carabo and Harvey. 

Of the works themselves, Mr. Ja- 
cobi’s Ballade came off best. Harold 
Cone’s Caprice, while conventional in 
mood, gave opportunity for technical 
display and was agreeable. 


Athletic Club Chorus 
Sings Benefit Program 


On May 10 in the gymnasium of 
the New York Athletic Club, the 
organization’s glee club, assisted by 
Grace Panvini, soprano, and members 
of the Mendelssohn Club of Albany 
and the National Press Club singers 
of Washington gave a concert for the 
benefit of the Red Cross Fund. 
Reinald Werrenrath, director of all 
three choral organizations, conducted. 

Miss Panvani sang an aria from 
The Barber of Seville and a group 
of shorter numbers. N. 


Haubiel Light Opera 
Given in Concert Form 


Brigands Preferred, a new light 
opera by Charles Haubiel, with a 
libretto by Martia Leonard, was given 
in concert form in the Times Hall on 
May 28 before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The performance was a benefit 
for the Edwards Foundation for the 
American Arts. The plot and satirical 
style of the work parallel the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, and Mr. Haubiel 
has written amusing music for it. 
Leading members of the cast were 
Frederick Langford, Iona Harms, 
Gretchen Haller, Dorothy Weaver, 
Harold Runyan, Alan Werner, Glenn 
Pressler, Robert Chree, Harold Frei- 
berger and Donald Fricke. Jane 
Dressler was the narrator. The Harms 
Chorus also took part in the produc- 
tion. An arrangement of the score 
was played on two pianos. Mr. Hau- 
biel and the members of the cast were 
warmly applauded. B. 


Louise Cameron, Soprano, 
Sings in Town Hall Recital 


Conspicuous among spring recitals 
at the Town Hall was the one given 
by Louise Cameron, soprano. Miss 
Cameron is not precisely a newcomer, 
having been heard at some of the 
smaller concert auditoriums in this 
city in previous seasons. A friendly 
audience greeted her effusively. With 








Arpad Sandor at the piano she was 
heard in Italian airs by Peri, Gluck 
and Handel, Lieder by Brahms and 
groups of songs in French and Eng- 
lish. Marietta’s song from Korngold’s 
Die Tote Stadt was one of the fea- 
tures of the evening. 





At the Town Hall on May 20 a 
friendly audience listened to a re- 
cital by the soprano, Margaret 
Searle, accompanied by Leon Pom- 
mers. Airs by Caccini and Hasse as 
well as songs by Massenet, Hahn, 
Lalo, Debussy, Bizet, Santoliquido, 
Moore, Hageman and operatic arias 
by Puccini and Verdi made up the 
program. .. On May 23 the bass- 
baritone Alonzo Bent Estrada sang 
airs and songs by Gluck, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Grieg and 
Tchaikovsky accompanied by Ivan 
Basilevsky in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall. Robert 
Ladoff, bass, was heard on May 
31 at the Town Hall in a 
list of numbers by Monteverdi, 
Legrenzi, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, 
Strauss, Grieg and Diaz. Frederick 
Kitzinger accompanied. 
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The Composer: Forgotten Man of the Mavies 


(Continued from page 5) 


recorded with a fluctuating volume control, will do 
the trick. 

The final scene now receives some attention. 
Here again the screen action dictates the handling 
of the accompanying sounds. We know that a radio 
announcer is describing the Grand National and 
that at a certain point in his sequence the screen 
characters react to his shout of “They’re off”. We 
see Lorre start and stop playing the piano, and we 
will record a suitable length of piano music to 
match his actions. The scene presents a rare prob- 
lem in dynamic levels of sound. Our theatre audi- 
ence must hear the spoken lines of the cast, so these 
will have to be recorded at the top range of audi- 
bility. At a slightly lower level, the piano must be 
heard; still lower, the radio announcer, and behind 
his voice the murmurs and exclamations of the 
crowd at the race. “The idea”, Reinhardt says, “is 
to play Greenstreet’s lines against a confusion of 
sound that seems intent on frustrating his desire to 
be heard. He is competing with the radio and the 
piano for the attention of the other two persons in 
the room”. Having seen examples of sound wiz- 
ardry in other pictures of ours, Reinhardt, Negu- 
lesco, and Koch are content to leave the scene to 
us. Mr. Forbstein assures the others that they 
will be happy with the music and suggests that we 
had better get right on the first three reels. “Get- 
ting right on the first three réels” means that we 
will run each one through several times, analyzing 
them carefully for musical clues. Upon deciding 
which sequences are to be underscored, we look for 
the exact spot, within the fraction of a second, to 
begin and end the music. Each musical entrance 
must coincide with some significant event on the 
screen. 

During this crucial stage of what really amounts 
to dramatic construction, my inventiveness is cir- 
cumscribed and dominated by the pre-established 
pace of direction and camera movement crystallized 
on the film now before me. Collaboration with the 
writer and director is no longer possible. The cut- 
ter will codperate as far as he possibly can, but he 
too works within these limitations. 


Mystery Plus Discipline 


When the reels have been analyzed, the actual 
task of composing music begins. To supplement 
the mental images formed in my mind I will have 
typewritten cue sheets. Every spoken word, action, 
camera movement and cut is measured and written 
down, the timings are given in both footage and in 
fractions of seconds. The mysterious process by 
which composers create music has never been 
fathomed. Add to this mystery and self-control, 
the discipline of subordinating one’s inspiration to 
a cue sheet, and further complicate the procedure 
with a delivery deadline, and you gain some idea of 
the conditions under which I shall write approxi- 
mately one hour’s worth of music (the equivalent, 
in length, to one act of Tristan) in four weeks. 

The composer is not worth his salt who assumes 
that his obligations as a collaborator end after the 
music is written. A new and vital phase of mutual 
effort begins on the sound recording stage. My 
next collaborator is the recording engineer, David 
Forrest, whose handling of the sensitive micro- 
phones and volume controls on the music-recording 
stage is termed “mixing”. The responsibility of 
getting the best possible music recording is placed 
squarely upon the mixer’s shoulders by his depart- 
ment head. He will not, however, plumb the inner 
dramatic meanings of the score unless I make them 
clear to him first. By exploiting the acoustic flexi- 
bilities of film recording I can invest my music 
with qualities that will complement the mystic at- 
mosphere of the Three Strangers. Parts of the 
score must be recorded with clarity, others with a 
diffused quality; some must sound intimate, others 
distant; here and there I take “stage liberty” and 
ask for excessive reverberation in one section of the 
orchestra, combined with natural presence in others. 

There is nothing static about a recording stage. 
Instruments are at times regrouped for special re- 
sults; in fact, the very walls of the room are 
mounted on hinged sections that can be adjusted to 
alter acoustic characteristics. 

Three Strangers presented many opportunities 
for the manipulation of recording qualities. In the 
introduction, for instance, where the close-ups of 
the principals were used, we decided to match the 
photographic proximity with a corresponding close 
pick-up of the solo instruments. Following the 
title came the London atmosphere, Piccadilly Cir- 
cus at night, traffic and crowd noise. The music I 
had written attempted to sound British and at the 
same time to give the feeling of a lot of things 
going on simultaneously. Dave and I agreed that 
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we should attempt to get as much clarity of record- 
ing as possible, to bring out the counter-rhythms 
and contrapuntal lines in the orchestra. Later on 
in the picture we had a scene on the bank of the 
Thames, a night shot, damp and foggy. The orches- 
tration reflected this mood, which we further en- 
hanced by using a very reverberant pickup. The 
result was a diffused shimmer of sound like the 
distant murmur of a metropolis. For the image of 
Kwan Yin I wanted a detached quality as if the 
Oriental strain, played by seven instruments, was 
coming from a great distance. This was accom- 
plished by performing the music softly and picking 
it up at twice the normal distance. 

In one of the final sequences there was a fright- 
ening shot of Sydney Greenstreet walking into the 
camera, his huge hulk filling the screen. The full 
orchestra was used, but to heighten further the 
feeling of the demoniac characterization we “miked” 
the bass section of the orchestra to get a massive 
sound that became louder as the actor came closer. 
The deliberate distortion of musical balance and 
perspective is thus an important adjunct to film 
technique. . 

Once all the music for Three Strangers is re- 
corded on film, the negative goes to the laboratory 
to be developed. Usually this is an overnight job. 
The positive prints of the music tracks are sent to 
oe" Dupe Building to be cut into their respective 
reels. 

Let me take you to the Dupe Room where Jerry 
Alexander is dubbing the first reel of Three Strang- 
ers. Jerry and his assistant sit at a sound-control 
panel facing the screen. Each knob on the panel 
controls a different sound track, and the number of 
knobs depends upon the complexity of the sound 
pattern in the reel. Detailed cue sheets serve as a 
guide to indicate the exact footage at which the 
sounds and music will occur. 


Delicate Dynamics 


Jerry signals his projectionist, the room is dark- 
ened, and we watch the illuminated footage meter 
at the right of the screen which is synchronized 
with the projection machine. The meter serves as 
a warning guide for incoming and outgoing sounds, 
also a quick check if any imperfection of quality or 
bad synchronization of sound with the picture is 
apparent, The rehearsal is rough; some effects are 
too loud, some too soft; music entrances are faded 
in too slowly and the whole reel seems a confused 
jumble. “Rewind”, Jerry signals, “and we'll run it 
again.” The second rehearsal is smoother and the 
pattern of sound begins to make more sense. While 
the reel is being rewound for a third rehearsal, I 
talk over the musical dynamics with Jerry. “Hold 
it down a little so that the tapping of Greenstreet’s 
cane comes over”. “Fade in sooner when they sign 
their names”. “Blend it with the wind effect and 
increase the volume as the candle goes out”. “Hold 
the Kwan Yin theme down”. The next rehearsal 
gets under way and my suggestions are tried; they 
all work out except the cane tapping; that is out 
of balance. Jerry is now becoming familiar with 
the sound content of the reel, and each successive 
rehearsal shows a marked improvement. A few 
more adjustments and we are ready for a final take. 
Overhead a red light indicates that this run is a 
take; there will be no conversation in the room to 
distract the two dubbers from their sensitive task. 
The picture fades in, the title music starts, and we 
know that downstairs the light valve is recording 
on a strip of film one-tenth of an inch wide a pat- 
tern of modulations that will reproduce the speech, 
music and noises in exactly the same relative pro- 
portions as those in which Jerry is mixing them. 
The reel is over, the lights brighten. “How do you 
like it?” “O. K. for me”, I reply, and the first 
thousand feet of Three Strangers is ready to print. 
“Lunch”, announces Jerry. It has taken three hours 
to rehearse and record ten minutes of sound. 

The dubbing of the next seven reels moves along 
smoothly. The final reel containing the critical 
scene of the Grand National occupies the better 
part of a day. Finally we decide to try our luck. 
We have notified Leo Forbstein and George Amy 
that reel 9 is ready for a take and they are in the 
room as the reel starts. They watch with critical 
attention. The take is made but proves unsatisfac- 
tory. We ask for reactions and get them. Some 
discussion follows. It is decided to cheat the piano 
out sooner and play up the dramatic scoring in one 
spot. This time the take is good and our dubbing 
job is done. 

The completed sound track now goes to the lab- 
oratory to be developed, printed, and combined with 
the picture in a master negative. A positive print 
will be made as quickly as possible because our 
sneak preview deadline is two days away at the 


Warner Bros. Photo 


A scene from Three Strangers. Left to right: 
Sydney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre and Geraldine 
Fitzgerald 


Cascade Theater when at eight-thirty we submit 
our work to the public. 

The arrival of the Jack Warner party is our 
signal to file into the theater. “Ladies and gentle- 
men, we present a Warner Brothers feature pre- 
view”, the voice from behind the closed curtains 
announces, with an air of confidence not shared by 
us. A murmur of anticipation fills the house and 
as the closeup of Geraldine Fitzgerald fades in, the 
murmur surges into exclamations of approval. An- 
other surge as the patrons recognize Sydney Green- 
street and his co-artist Peter Lorre. The musical 
themes of identification are lost in the shuffle but I 
am not too concerned, knowing that the element of 
surprise will not be present in a regularly adver- 
tised performance. As the title fades out and the 
picture begins, we concentrate on the screen as 
though we had never seen Three Strangers before. 

The background of music and sound against 
which actors perform and speak their lines is at 
this time doubly conspicuous to the writer, director 
and producer. Accustomed as they are to the sim- 
ple picture and word form of the work print, these 
added sounds must seem obtrusive. More than once 
during the preview I glance in Howard Koch’s 
direction as a piece of musical underscoring begins 
while his lines are being spoken. As we did not 
collaborate on the script, I am sure he is having 
many surprises. It is a disquieting thought. 

We see our work in true perspective and all the 
details merged into a whole. Our senses of self- 
appraisal and criticism are sharpened; the glow of 
accomplishment is tempered by the sobering knowl- 
edge that some places might have been better. As 
for the score I am acutely aware of some irritating 
musical mutilations and incoherencies that could 
have been avoided if I had been able to work with 
Howard Koch, John Huston and Jean Negulesco 
before the picture was shot. It is incongruous that 
two such vital ingredients as music and sound ef- 
fects should receive so little consideration in the 
plotting of the script. The musical score of this 
film was heard during two-thirds of the running 
time, more than 60 per cent of its total footage— 
by no means an inconsequential contribution. 

The preview over, our studio group gathers to 
discuss possible changes. In the lobby Howard 
Koch approaches me. Is he thinking that I have 
smothered some of his best lines? My momentary 
suspense is relieved by his smile. “The music 
helped a lot”, he remarks quietly. Jean Negulesco 


‘joins us as we walk to the parking lot. “Beautiful 


score, Adolph”—his enthusiasm is sincere. “Thanks, 
Jean! Maybe on our next picture we won’t have to 
work like Three Strangers”. 





San Francisco Ballet 
Plans Expansion 


SAN FRANcisco.—With the appointment of Larry 
Allen as business manager, the San Francisco Civic 
Ballet is anticipating expansion of its activities. 
The board of directors has been increased and it is 
planned to make the Ballet Association as impor- 
tant and successful a factor in San Francisco’s 
artistic life as the opera and musical associations. 

William Christensen continues as artistic director 
for the ballet which has just returned to its home 
city from a successful tour of the northwest. Guest 
soloists are part of the plan for next season. In the 
interim, Mr. Christensen will be guest director of 
the ballet for the Pittsburgh opera season, and re- 
turn in time to prepare the ballet for its participa- 
tion in the San Francisco Opera Company’s forth- 
coming season on the west coast. M. M.F. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Waldmann 


RECEPTION 
Ellabelle Davis (left) is honored at a reception by the faculty of Bethany College 


after singing at the Lindsborg (Kan.) Festival. With her are Dr. Emery Lindquist, SKY-HIGH CONFERENCE 


college president; Mrs. Herman Eriksson, wife of the Swedish Minister, and Mrs. 
Witold Maicuzynski, pianist, discusses tour problems with his manager, 


James Claypool, wife of the minister of Lindsborg's Swedish Lutheran Church 


E FAMILY PORTRAIT, TWO 


FAMILY PORTRAIT, ONE Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, gives his daughter, 
geography lesson 


Ruth, 


Tauno Hannikainen, conductor of the 

Duluth Symphony, with his  grand- 

daughter, Tuula, who recently arrived 
from Finland with ‘her parents 


G. V. Enell & Associates 


GARDEN SPOT FIRST FLIGHT 

Jess Walters relaxes before going on a USO tour Robert Weede and his 8!-year-old mother, Mrs. 

to Germany and Austria in July and a later tour Francis Wiedefeld, depart for Los Angeles—Mrs. 
with Wagner's Il Trovatore company Wiedefeld's first venture in a plane 


Michael Kachouk 


Bahalar 


AU REVOIR 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson sail on the Queen 

Mary on her first post-war passenger trip. The 

duo-pianists will visit relatives and tour in the 
British Isles, later going to the continent 


SIGHTSEEING 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Schuster in Rio, where the 
cellist gave three concerts in a South American tour 











AMERICA 


Announcing y 
A NEW ALL-OTAR COMPANY 


ORIGINAL AND EXCITING REPERTOIRE 


Designed by 


FAMOUS VHOREDGRAPHERS 
AMERICA AND AMERICANS EVERYWHERE 


TCTATIANA 


fai GRANIZEVA 


CHOREOGRAPHER 
MASSINE . CATON . PAGE 
ROMANOFF - SHABELEVSKi - LAZOWSKI 


Roly 
Ti hy 


he su NgWsK! 8 


with the brilliant concert duo-pianists TADEUSZ SADLOWSKI and PAUL BERLIN 
Now Bist s its First Transcontinental Tour—1946-47 1 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES, WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


“CRA ARTISTS, LTD.,, 30 Rockefetter Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. COlumbus 5-3580 
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